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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~——. 


HE first reply of the Greek Government to the Powers, 
published in London on Tuesday, was exceedingly 
moderate in tone, but was firm in substance. The Govern- 
ment declared itself as anxious for peace as the Powers, but 
unable to believe that the autonomy suggested would fulfil 
the “noble intentions” from which it emanated. They 
therefore urged the Great Powers most earnestly to “lead 
Urete back to Greece.” Granting even that the presence of 
the Greek fleet is unnecessary, the presence of the Greek 
army in the island is still desirable in the interest of the re- 
establishment of order. ‘Our duty forbids us to abandon 
the Cretan people to the mercy of Mussulman fanaticism and 
the Turkish army.” They therefore suggest that the Greek 
army should remain, and that the Cretan people should be 
permitted to declare how they wish to be governed. In a 
subsequent despatch, not yet published, the Greek Govern- 
ment is believed to have agreed to an international control of 
its forces in the island, and to await the restoration of order 
before the Cretans are consulted as to their destiny,—a pro- 
posal which it was at first believed would suffice as a basis for 
a compromise. 


The decision of the Powers upon these proposals had, up to 
Friday afternoon, been carefully concealed, the absolutist 
Powers remaining quite silent, the British Government 
avoiding replies to questions, and the French Government, 
after some scenes in the Chamber, promising full explanations 
next Monday. It appears to be understood that the British, 
French, and Italian Governments are opposed to extreme 
measures, but that the Imperial Powers, instigated by the 
German Emperor, think, if they suffer themselves to be defied, 
that the Concert of Europe becomes powerless for action. 
They insist, therefore, upon coercion; and the other Powers, 
fearing for the peace of Europe, confine themselves to pleading 
Yor the gentler pressure involved in a strict but “ pacific” 
blockade. They think this will be sufficient to enable King 
George to plead force majeure, and at all events to promise to 
recall his troops. He has already recalled his ships from 
Vanea, it may be because they are hopelessly outmatched by 
squadrons, the Admirals of which are burning to show their 
bowers, but it also may be because the ships will be wanted 
to take part in the first battle with the Turks. The course 
of the Greek Government is still uncertain, but it seems 
clear that the Greek people desire war in preference to 
further humiliation. They trust to the different tendencies of 
the Powers, and to their own ability if defeated in the open to 
defend the mountains of Thessaly by a guerilla war. 





The news of the week from Canea is on the whole favour- 
able. A bitter civil war, it is true, continues, and the Cretans 
show themselves almost as ferocious as the Mussulmans. Their 








leaders, however, are more civilised, and at Candano, after 
conferences with Sir A. Billiotti, a Levantine Greek who is 
the British Consul-General at Canea, they allowed the Mussul- 
man garrison, two thousand strong, to depart with their 
arms. Sir A. Billiotti was, however, compelled to land six 
hundred international marines to protect the departing 
garrison, the victorious Cretans being mad with fury and the 
memory of old wrongs, which they, with their pride of blood, 
feel as Americans feel wrongs from negroes. Sir A. Billiotti is 
hated by his countrymen, who think him a renegade, but he 
appears in thisaffair to have shown great promptitude, splendid 
personal courage, and complete devotion to his official duty. 
His success has charmed the Mahommedans, whose view of 
the whole situation is slightly misunderstood in this country. 
They wish to retain their evil ascendency, but if they cannot 
they will, we believe, vote to a man for Greece. They are 
hopeless of Cretan tolerance, but areaware that Greece has in 
Thessaly fully protected their co-religionists, as also the 
Austrians have done in Bosnia. 


Everybody is watching Crete, but the true crux of the 
situation is in Thessaly. The Greek army, reinforced by the 
Reservists, is gathering there, and will soon be sixty thousand 
strong. It is faced by a Turkish army of fifty thousand 
men, under the Turkish Marshal, Edhem Pasha, who is re- 
ceiving every day large supplies of munitions, and who is 
supported by forces arranged in echelon behind him down 
to Salonica, which probably number one hundred thousand 
more. The Greeks appear to observers to have no chance, 
but that depends upon unknown circumstances, and espe- 
cially upon the completeness of the popular rising which 
will follow a declaration of war. The outposts of the 
two armies already fight skirmishes, and it is by no 
means clear that a collision, which would mean war, can 
be averted, and by no means certain that the Sultan 
wishes it should be. If Austria and Russia are coms 
pelled to move, and quarrel, the position of the Sultan, with 
his masses of fighting Ottomans, would be a very formidable 
one. As yet neither party has given any final orders, but 
the danger to peace is that either Sultan or King may 
momentarily lose control, the Thessalian peasantry and the 
Turkish irregulars being both in a savage mood. 


Sir William Harcourt on Tuesday night raised a most im- 
portant point of constitutional law. Observing that the 
French Government had promised to take no serious step 
without consulting the Chambers, he requested Mr. Balfour 
to pledge himself that her Majesty’s forces should not be 
employed against Greece without the consent of the House of 
Commons. The effect of such a pledge, of course, would be 
that Ministers would cease to be responsible for their policy, 
and that no great order could be given, however emergent, 
without a previous debate. Mr. Balfour, in a short speech of 
much weight, rejected the application. He was not quite sure 
of the pledge given by the French Ministry, but in any case 
their action was no precedent for us. He could not, he con- 
tinued, depart from the tradition of “unnumbered genera- 
tions,” sanctioned by Sir William Harcourt himself when the 
Cabinet of which he was a member ordered the bombardment 
of Alexandria. He hoped that nothing nearly as strong as 
that bombardment would occur in the present crisis,—the 
Government would be bitterly disappointed if it did,—but he 
could give no further pledge. The Government was quite aware 
that if it went counter to the will of the country it would be 
punished by being turned out of office, if, indeed, said Mr. 
Balfour with smiling pathos, such expulsion can be termed a 
punishment. Sir William Harcourt’s proposal was put in the 
form of an interpellation, and required no division; but it is 
a little difficult to understand why it was made. Sir William 
must have known perfectly well that he could have but one 
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answer, and that the one which in a similar crisis he would 
have given himself. 


The German Government, alarmed at the consternation 
created by its naval demands, has suddenly retreated from 
them. Admiral Hollmann had demanded; on Friday week, a 
credit of sixteen millions sterling, but found in a few hours 
that both the Clerical and Liberal parties were against him, 
and that the whole country, in fact, was convinced that the 
fate of Germany depended upon her Army and not her Fleet. 
Upon Monday, therefore, both he and the Chancellor declared, 
the former in a very excited manner, that the demand was 
only intended as a memorandum of what was required to 
bring the German Fleet up to a level with that of France, 
and that in reality the Government only asked for one extra 
line-of-battle ship. The explanation is acceptable to Europe 
because it permits taxation to remain as at present, but 
otherwise it is of no importance. If the German Fleet were 
greatly increased, the fleets of other maritime Powers would 
be increased pari passu, and in the grand competition of 
expenditure it is not Germany which would win. She has, of 
course, like France, the advantage of a naval conscription, 
but as yet the Power which relies on volantary enlistment 
has not been compelled to succumb to this formidable weapon. 
We suspect, though we do not know, that if the struggling 
Powers were wise, it would be through an immense develop- 
ment of marine artillery, and not of ships, that they would 
seek equality. 


A dinner of the Associated Chambers of Commerce was 
held on Wednesday at the Whitehall Rooms of the Hétel 
Métropole, when Mr. Mundella proposed the toast of her 
Majesty’s Ministers, to which Lord Salisbury responded. Of 
course every one was eager to hear what the Prime Minister 
would say on the burning question of the day, and it cannot 
be asserted that he said very much. But he did entreat 
every one to believe that this was a matter in which 
Ministers were not at liberty to follow the lead of their 
own sympathies, but were required to act for the highest 
interests of the nation, even if they had to sacrifice 
their own sympathies. If, said Lord Salisbury, a man 
gave all his goods to feed the poor, he would be thought 
of as a man of singular sanctity and holiness, but if, as a 
trustee, he gave all the goods of those who had intrusted him 
with their goods, to feed the poor, he would be sent to penal 
servitude. The Ministers were trustees for the whole nation, 
and were not always at liberty to act as their own personal 
sympathies might induce them to act. Certainly not; but 
are they not bound to consider the convictions of the great 
majority of the nation in determining their proper policy, as 
one of the most important elements in the interests of the 
nation ? 


Mr. Bryce and Mr. Mundella, who were both present at the 
dinner of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, having 
made extremely pleasant speeches, in which there was not the 
faintest trace of political rancour towards the Prime Minister, 
who was the guest of the evening, Lord Salisbury remarked 
on the singular spectacle, as any foreign statesman would 
regard it, of the friendliness of feeling between the two great 
political parties in England, and in apologising for the slow 
rate of the legislation intended to promote the interests of our 
commerce, threw out as a kindly suggestion that it would be 
well for the House of Commons to send up (say) a fourth of 
its Members to be made Peers for six months, and learn the 
habits of the House of Lords as to taciturnity and legislative 
expedition. He predicted that they would return to the 
House of Commons quite reformed characters. In reference 
to the complaints that had been made of the younger 
diplomatists, that they effected so little in penetrating the 
cordon of hostile tariffs by which Great Britain is en- 
compassed, Lord Salisbury suggested that in spite of our 
attachment to Free-trade as a “principle,” there may be no 
principle in it, but that what is best for this country need not 
be, and perhaps is not, the best for those numerous other 
countries which cling so tenaciously to Protection; and he 
lamented that we should give ourselves away by proclaiming 
to all the nations of the earth that no commercial hostility to 
us, however bitter, would ever induce us to retaliate. That 
proves to our satisfaction that Lord Salisbury has never really 
grasped what Free-trade means,—namely, that wherever the 
natural advantages of soil, climate, and geographical position 








————_{_ 
make it less costly to produce what the world wants than it 
is in any other spot on the globe, there it is for the advan ; 
of the inhabitants of the earth that such products Should be 
produced, without any interference by statesmen. Retaliat; 

is merely the policy of cutting off your nose to spite Your fae, 


Almost all the debates of the week on the Education Bi) 
have turned on the question of the voluntary Associations to be 
formed umongst the denominational schools for the pu 
of advising the Education Department as to the best mode of 
distributing the new grant-in-aid in such a manner ag to im. 
prove the efficiency of the schools. The debate has produced 
a very hoarse sort of music, “long drawn out.” On Monday 
Mr. Lloyd George moved an amendment intended to get 
rid of these School Associations altogether, and to rp. 
quire the Education Department to draw up rules fop 
the distribution of the grant-in-aid and lay the rules befor, 
Parliament for a month, within which time either Honse 
of Parliament might carry a motion against the scheme 
so presented. This proposal was supported in a moderate 
speech by Mr, Asquith and debated for two hours, when 
Mr. Balfour moved the Closure, which was carried by g 
majority of 133 (212 to 79), after which Mr. Lloyd George's 
amendment was rejected bya majority of 148 (221 to 73), 
Then Mr. Buxton moved an amendment intended to get rid 
of the word “necessitous” before “schools,” and to give the 
Department power to judge for itself what help it would give 
the schools even if they were not exactly “ necessitous.” This 
was an amendment in the very teeth of the one which the 
Opposition had moved in the previous week, when it had en- 
deavoured to force the use of the adjective “ necessitons” in, 
a clause where it would have been entirely redundant. Yet 
this amendment was debated for another hour and a half, 
after which the Closure was moved by Mr. Balfour and 
carried by a majority of 154 (265 to 111), when Mr. Buxton’s 
amendment was rejected by a majority of 164 (280 to 116). 


Mr. Balfour then moved that all the words down to the 
word “due,” in the twelfth line, be now put, which was 
carried by 156 (275 to 119), and Mr. Balfour’s motion was 
then carried by a majority of 179 (294 to 115), Mr. Lambert 
then moved an amendment limiting the grant-in-aid to 
sohools where the voluntary subscriptions fell short of the 
average of the last three years, and this was debated for 
three-quarters of an hour, till midnight suspended the sitting. 


On Tuesday the same debate continued for another two 
hours and a quarter, when Mr. Balfour moved the Closure, 
which was carried by a majority of 152 (283 to 131), and the 
amendment, which would have been fatal to a great number 
of Roman Catholic schools, was rejected by a majority of 155 
(285 to 130). Subsequently one or two amendments of no 
consequence were debated, and then Mr. Lloyd George moved 
an amendment intended to abolish altogether any provision for 
associating schools and for using these Associations for the 
purpose of guiding the Education Department as to the needs 
of the schools,—an amendment debated till midnight, when it 
was rejected by a majority of 163 (279 to 116). On Wednesday 
Mr. Griffith moved an amendment intended to tie down the 
Associations to a plan of association which was to be drawn 
up by the Government and embodied in the Bill, and this 
was debated for four hours, and finally rejected by a majority 
of 199 (324 to 125), Mr. Balfour explaining that the whole 
plan of association must be tentative, and that it would be 
fatal so to predetermine how it should be carried out as to 
fetter proceedings which would require a good deal of 
negotiation, and very elastic terms. 


On Thursday the time at the disposal of the House for the 
Committee stage of the Education Bill was very short, though 
Mr. Lowther hoped to lengthen it by ignoring the custom of 
giving half an hour for dinner, which irritated the hungry 
Members so much as to induce a revolt, which probably con- 
sumed more time than the half-hour which he had intended 
to gain. The time of the Committee when at last it got tc 
work was taken up by discussing whether or not these 
Associations should contain “elective” members,—that 16, 
members elected either by the parents or by the ratepayers 
of the districts in which the schools are situated. Tui 
motion was discussed for an hour and a half, and theo 
closured by Mr. Balfour by a majority of 145 (249 to a’. 
when the amendment was rejected by a majority of 161 (266 
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to 105); and another amendment of the same type was rejected 
by 8 majority of 171 (263 to 92), and a third amendment 

inst the proposal to represent “the managers” of the 
orn was further rejected by a majority of 178 (261 to 
93). And then, midnight having been reached, the sitting was 


suspended. sce pipe ag ia eases 
In the House of Commons on Friday, March 5th, Mr. 
Goschen made a striking defence of the policy of the 
Admiralty, especially in regard to the manning of the Fleet. 
Inthe five past years, including the present financial year, we 
have added 26,000 men to the Navy,—a number equal to 
twenty-six battalions of the Line. The increase has gone 
; passu with the shipbuilding. The additions to the Fleet 
eince 1894-95 which will be made by the end of the financial 
1897-98 will require an addition of 30,950 men, but 
the provision made and proposed is for 31,650 men. “To 
gum up, we have 100,000 men on the active list, 25,000 
men in the Royal Naval Reserve, and, besides that, 
10,000 pensioners.” ‘There were besides a number of 
geamen who took their discharge after twelve years’ 
grvice, and who often became yachtsmen. In an emer- 
gency a considerable number of these men could be 
obtained by a bounty, if necessary. That certainly sounds 
gatisfactory, and no doubt in a great emergency we have 
many resources to fall back upon. Mr. Goschen mentioned 
that “one of our great naval battles was won by a regiment 
of soldiers who were placed on board ship.” Still, that is 
more an event to be remembered silently than to be put for- 
ward officially. Such daring devices may be used in actual 
mar, but should never be reckoned on in peace time. 


Friday, March 5th, was the last day on which Mr. Rhodes 
was examined in regard to the Raid, his examination on the 
far more important matter—the conduct and management of 
the Chartered Company—beinz postponed till a later stage. 
Nothing very important was elicited from Mr. Rhodes in 
answer to Mr. Wyndham, but he elaborated his declaration— 
which is, of course, true—that the Outlanders of Dutch 
origin feel their position in the Transvaal quite as strongly 
as those of English birth, and explained certain facts con- 
nected with the railway system of South Africa. The 
questions asked and the answers received by Mr. Chamber- 
lain showed (1) that the cession of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate to the Chartered Company had been promised 
by Lord Ripon; (2) that Mr. Chamberlain delayed carrying 
this promise out in order to make proper terms for Khama and 
the natives; (3) that Mr. Rhodes asked leave to place police in 
the Protectorate in order to guard the railway; (4) that the 
strip required for the railway was ceded first because it was 
held impossible to place the Company’s police in Imperial 
territory; (5) that terms made with the natives were 
favourable to them, and also to the British Government, 
which saved £40,000 a year by the transfer of the police, and 

£200,000, the sum promised as a railway subsidy by the 
British Government. 


On Tuesday two Afrikander Members of the Cape Parlia- 
ment were examined,—Mr. Louw and Mr. Venter. Their 
evidence was on the side of Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered 
Company, for they both declared that it would be impossible 
to carry on Rhodesia under Imperial control. That was the 
opinion, said Mr. Louw, of every Afrikander. Mr. Louw 
declared that the Chartered Company treated the natives only 
too well, and in a way much more satisfactory to the white 
colonists than would the Imperial Government. Guns and 
ammunition should be kept away from the natives. The 
Witness admitted, however, that this the Chartered Company 
had not done hitherto. The Chartered Company also did well 
in “encouraging ” the natives to labour [i.c., obliging them to 
work for an employer unless they could show independent 
means] and in making them show proper respect for their white 
masters. The aim was to oblige idle natives to work. They 
were not flogged for paltry disobedience. The natives, said Mr. 

Venter, were delighted to work for the white man. “As long 
a8 you have not got too much education it is all right, but as 
800n as the native finds he can walk about with a cap and a 
stick he won’t work.” Mr. Venter admitted that when labour 
was wanted in a mine the owner applied first to the Chartered 
Company, and that then an order was made on a chief for so 
much labour. He did not think the natives were allowed to 
make their own bargains. They could not choose their 





masters, they could not choose their wages, and they could 
not choose their time of working. They were probably obliged 
to work for three months, Asked by Mr. Chamberlain what 
was the difference between that and the corvée, the witness 
said he did not know what was going on at the mines, but 
that he believed the natives could make their own terms with 
the farmers. 


Sir Graham Bower's evidence, also given on Tuesday, was 
of great importance. He stated that late in October, 1895, 
Mr. Rhodes came into his office and said,“I want you to 
give me your word of honour that you will not say a word to 
any one about what I am going to tell you.” Sir Graham 
Bower—who, as he said, had a great many Cape secrets in his 
possession—not unnaturally perhaps, though very unwarily, 
pledged his word, and soon found he was in possession of 
a secret which it was his official duty to disclose to the High 
Commissioner and his private duty not to disclose. Mr. Rhodes 
then said that he was negotiating about the Protectorate, 
that there was going to be a rising in Johannesburg, and that he 
wished to have a police-force on the border. He added in 
substance :—“ If trouble comes I am not going to sit still. 
You fellows are infernally slow. You can act if you like, but 
if you do not act I will.” We cannot follow the rest of Sir 
Graham Bower’s examination except to note that on the 
fateful Sunday Mr. Rhodes told the witness that Jameson 
had gone in, but that he hoped that the message he had sent 
would stop him, and that he wrote on the Monday to the 
same effect. 


The blows struck at Bidaand Ilorin by the Niger Company 
seem to have resounded through all that region. The Emir 
ef Ilorin has submitted and has been reinstated, some thirty 
petty chiefs have prayed for peace, and the Sultan of Sokoto 
has pardoned the presumption of the British and practically 
confirmed their acts. Even the mighty Rabah, the slave 
conqueror of Bornu and Baghirmé, has heard of the event, 
and whereas he was advancing, has retreated towurds the 
Nile. There is a rnmour that a French party has descended 
on Bousa, higher up on the Niger, but still within the 
British “sphere,” but it requires confirmation. Sir George 
Goldie has felt strong enough to abolish the status of slavery 
throughout his territories from June 22nd, the Jubilee day, 
and a great reserve of free lands is to be set aside where 
escaped slaves may be settled in small farms. All that is 
excellent, and it is quite true, as Sir George Goldie has been 
boasting, that the work has been done much cheaper than the 
Imperial Government could do it, but still we should like an 
answer to one or two questions. Are black men when told 
to work for the Niger Company free to say “No”? and has 
Sir George Goldie any force which, if his obedient Emirs 
revolted, could resubdue the vast regions he has annexed f 
We believe the answer in both cases must be in the negative, 
and if so, two facts are clear, that the Imperial Government 
is responsible for the defence of the Niger Company’s posses- 
sions, and that within those possessions forced labour exists, 
though not slavery. 


The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have published a remark- 
able Report for the year ending November Ist, 1896, which 
will, we fancy, often be quoted hereafter at Nonconformist 
meetings. The Commissioners have managed the funds en- 
trusted to them so admirably that their accounts read like 
the Budget of a third-class State rather than the record of a 
corporate property. It was expected that after paying the 
sums charged on them by the statute under which they hold 
their powers, they would have £300,000 a year to apply to the 
augmentation of small benefices; but they have since 184( 
augmented and endowed upwards of five thousand seven 
hundred benefices by grants exceeding £808,000 in perpetuity, 
with a capital value equivalent to £24,300,000. This sum 
has been increased by benefactions of £26,000 a year, and 
“the total increase in the incomes of benefices thus re- 
sulting from the operations of the Commissioners exceeds 
£1,016,000 per annum, which may be taken to represent a 
capital sam of £30,000,000.” The total income of the Com- 
mission may now be taken at £1,125,000, equal to the income, 
perhaps, of the three greatest nobles or millionaires in 
England. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 








New Consols (23) were on Friday, 112}. 
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Those financial classes, however, often make huge mis 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
THE SITUATION IN THE EAST. 


Wwe suppose Lord Salisbury is managing things from 
his point of view very well. As the head of the 
Government which controls a Fleet stronger than all 
the remaining fleets in the Eastern Mediterranean, which 
dare spend money, if needful, on the largest scale, and 
which is unhampered by the reluctance of conscripts to 
die for other people’s protection, Lord Salisbury’s word 
carries heavy weight, and he is clearly exerting his great 
influence to keep the Powers together and prevent pre- 
cipitate action. He does this, it is evident—we are not 
pretending to know secrets which we do not know—by 
suggesting compromises, by interposing delays, and 
generally by managing the Powers as a conciliatory 
Premier would manage a half-reluctant Cabinet. It has 
followed that the Greek answer to the “ Identical Note,” 
though firm in substance, was deferential to the Powers 
in form, that Greece has suggested compromises which 
are at least bases for discussion, and that no hasty or 
irrevocable action has yet been taken in Greek waters. 
There is still civil war in Crete, and the Admirals, the 
insurgents, and the Mussulmans are all fidgeting with 
their weapons; but nothing has occurred either in Crete or 
Athens which precludes further argument, or enables the 
German Emperor to say to other Sovereigns, ‘See what 
unendurable commotions this revolutionary Kinglet is 
producing. Let us smash him as a lesson to the world.’ 
The French Government, which is as much pressed by 
opinion as our own, as well as by its still subsisting 
alliance with Russia, has helped as much as it could, and 
has in particular, by its timely though dangerous pledge 
to consult the Chamber, secured a further element of 
time. The Italian Government, which does not want a 
new Garibaldian movement, is unswervingly loyal to the 
West; the Austrian Government has always reasons for 
moving slowly; and the two young Emperors, though 
they might like more energy in repressing Greece, feel 
the influence of opinion, and realise in a measure that 
the stakes are frightfully big. The very cumbrousness 
of the Concert, its inability to move until the last man 
has had his grumble out and his dignity satisfied, is an 
instrument in Lord Salisbury’s hands, giving him time to 
move slowly to his purpose, which is, we have no doubt, 
to secure a genuine autonomy for Crete, including its 
future right to dispose of its own destiny, without a 
European war, and without breaking the only weapon 
which can peacefully coerce the Sultan and his armed 
clan. That wretched potentate, it should not be forgotten, 
has not been put in fetters yet. Whether Lord Salisbury 
is taking the wisest way to his great ends is a different 
matter. <A little more nerve in his methods would, we 
conceive, as outside observers, help his progress greatly. 
After all, the German Emperor has not got a great Fleet, 
and the Russian Emperor must greatly dread an alliance 
between France and Great Britain, and Lord Salisbury 
might, we think, have shown a little more insistence as 
against the common enemy of Europe, the Sultan. We 
see no reason whatever why that Sovereign should 
not be ordered, as a dependant of Europe kept on 
his throne only by a misjudged toleration, to withdraw 
his troops from Crete at once, why the Greek troops under 
an international Viceroy should not be permitted to keep 
order in Crete, or why Crete should not be made, like 
Cyprus, an island paying tribute, but in all other respects 
relieved of Asiatic authority. It may be impossible to 
procure a plebiscite at once, because hereditary Monarchs 
think plebiscites evil examples. Still we can quite conceive 
that Lord Salisbury is bound by a dozen invisible withes, 
personal malignities and jealousies some of them, and 
personai vanities most of the remainder, which, being the 
malignities and vanities of great Sovereigns, must be 
treated with respect, and as yet he must be pronounced 
fairly successful. Nothing, it is true, has been finally 
settled, or will be for some days. There is an infinity of 
work yet to be done in Crete alone, and there are elements 
in the situation which must create deep anxiety; but as 
yet the Concert moves on lumbering, and the curious 
instinct of the financial classes that there would be no 
open war has so far been justified. Nobody has yet fired 


takes, because they reckon that human beings a: 
governed by their “ interests,” which is abeurdly fan” oh 
there would be no wars, and the rocks ahead Piet. 
numerous that no care or skill in steering may suffice to 
avoid them all. It does not much matter to Euro 
whether civil war continues in Crete or not, but it does 
matter to Greece, and the wit of all the Powers Seems ag 
yet inadequate to a working scheme for its Prevention, 
Only the Devil can know what the Sultan intends and 
whether the perplexities of the Powers and his own 
huge levies will not tempt him to indulge himself 
with another massacre at Constantinople, where a street 
riot between Greeks and Turks might in a moment 
fire the heaped-up magazine of hates. No one has 
the smallest idea what the German Emperor will do 
on any given day, or whether at the last moment he yjj} 
not retire because somebody has given Lord Salisbury 
the credit of a proposal. The policy of the Russian 
Government is still obscure, and may include movements 
which would terminate the Concert at once. And the 
best-informed diplomatists allow that they are ignorant of 
the precise extent of danger on the borders of Thessaly 
where jmasses of armed men are concentrating, some of 
them nearly mad with race-hatred, with the sullen pride 
of ascendency, and with the recollections of intolerable 
wrongs. It is all very well for the Greeks and 
Bulgarians, who have been free for years, to submit to 
“wise and moderate counsels,” and to move forward or 
retire as they are bid; but the people of Macedonia and 
Epirus and Albania, Greek and Slav alike, are slaves 
still, with Pashas and their whips among them, and fired 
with a hope of immediate emancipation, or possibly of 
immediate vengeance. Will they sink back contentedly, 
in fear lest Europe should be wrapped in war? What is 
Europe to households whose masters fear that their 
daughters will be carried off by force to Turkish harems, 
or whose cattle are requisitioned on the faith of bonds 
which it is not intended to pay? The pressure of Europe 
on them is not as atmospheric as it is on the Cretans, who 
can see from the hills the irresistible ironclads lying al} 
round the eastern half of the island with steam up. The 
Macedonians know that Nicholas II. and Francis Joseph 
are great potentates, but all the forces they see are 
masses of their old oppressors, the Asiatic Turks, and 
other masses of their friends, the armed Greeks of 
the West. They have been betrayed twice in this 
generation, they are sick with hope deferred, they may 
move or they may be massacred, and in either case 
the Greeks must defend them, if the Powers should 
in consequence shell Athens within the next half-hour. 
Tt is at this point, and not at Canea, that the true 
danger lies, and regarding this point all the Govern- 
ments are silent and inactive. They have suffered 
Turkey to accumulate a large army, which will not be 
paid, and will be consequently eager for plunder, and 
consequently, from common decency, they have been 
unable to prevent King George from sending his army to 
the frontier. Two of the Great Powers are, of course, 
should they agree, able to stamp out the fires caused by 
the explosion in Macedonia when it has happened, but 
all the Six Powers united could not prevent its happening. 
Even if Greece submits, and allows the Cretan towns to be 
devastated by the Turkish troops left to “ protect” them, 
this danger will not be over, will rather be exasperated, 
for the Turks will believe that whatever they do their 
master can protect them. Those who believe that the 
Redifs will retire in peace to Asiatic homes do not know 
what an unpaid Asiatic soldiery is like, or how thoroughly 
it believes that its own claim comes before that of any 
peasantry in the world. 


It is fear of a movement in the Balkans, which might 
bring Austria into the field, which first of all makes 
Russia so hostile to Greece; but there is, we imagine, 
another motive too. The Russian Court cannot endure 
that little States belonging to the Greek Church should 
exhibit independence. Look how she has treated 
Roumania, Servia, and Bulgaria. So long as they are 
submissive they are petted and protected, but the moment 
they act for themselves they strike the Russian statesmen 
as “rebellious,” and are punished accordingly. <A feeling of 
the same kind, though uncomplicated by the religious ques- 
tion, influences the German Emperor, and is not without its 
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to think that for a little kingdom like Greece to 
have a policy is flat presumption, and wish it to “receive 
a lesson,” not because it has been naughty, but because it 
has had no previous permission from mamma or nurse. 
There was just the same feeling about Prussia when 
Frederick the Great with his five millions defied the 
Austrian Monarchy; and just the same when Victor 
Fmmanuel commenced the conquest of Italy; and there 
gould be just the same if the King of Roumania 
attempted some great adventure. It is not a matter of 
race, or religion, or even policy, so much as of downright 
instinctive anger that a poor relation of the family should 
‘ve himself such airs. There is not a particle of justice 
in the feeling, but that does not alter its depth or the 
determination of the big folk that the little man shall not 
rofit by giving the family such an amount of trouble. 
Let us take the worst possible view of the conduct of 
King George, and still he has done nothing half so bad as 
the kidnapping of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria; but 
then that was done by the greatest people, and he is only 
a little Prince. Prussia, however, grew, and so did 
Piedmont, and, bad as the outlook seems for the moment, 
perhaps Greece also may. 





THE USE OF THE CLOSURE. 


HE slow progress of this little Education Bill through 

T Committee makes the nonsense talked about the 
tyranny of applying the Closure in the very economical 
way in which Mr. Balfour at least uses it, quite as 
absurd as it would be to talk of the tyranny of applying 
the hydraulic press to get a mighty ship off the slips into 
the water. Would it not be a very much worse tyranny 
to deprive the majority of the House of Commons of the 
power of legislating at all? Yet that would be the real 
meaning of dispensing with the Closure in the present 
state of the House of Commons. Here is a small Bill on 
aquestion of very limited importance that applies to a 
minute portion of a very great policy. Let us assume for 
a moment that the Government are entirely wrong,— 
which, of course, we do not admit,—in wishing to 
save the voluntary schools and to guard the influence of 
denominational education in elementary schools. Let us 
even assume that Sir William Harcourt is right where he 
is ridiculously wrong, in fancying that all the squires and 
all the ecclesiastics in England will scramble for a share 
in this £620,000 as a little mob of boys will scramble for 
a share of a handful of coppers, or even sixpences, 
thrown deliberately amongst them. Still, even if we 
make both these monstrous assumptions, would it not be 
far better that the great majority of the House of Commons 
should have the power to make a great blunder in the 
educational policy of the country,—which blunder after 
all can only touch the mere fringe of a great expenditure 
involving yearly the distribution of many millions of 
money, while this Bill, even at the worst, would be a 
blunder of a conservative kind, an attempt to arrest the 
decay of a process which really started popular education 
in this country long before the State took it up,—rather 
than that the great majority of the House should be 
paralysed and debarred from carrying one of its de- 
liberately formed convictions into effect ? Let us assume 
for the purposes of the argument that Board-schools 
ought to eat up voluntary schools, as so many of the 
Opposition think. Let us assume that denominationalism 
18 the evil principle in Education which so many of the 
Radicals think it,—still is it conceivable for a moment 
that the evil of arresting what the Opposition regard as 
the euthanasia,—the happy and desirable extinction,—of 
either of those obsolete principles, as our opponents think 
them, is half as important as the power of a great majority 
of the House of Commons to do wrong, if it deliberately 
believes that that wrong is right, and so to learn by 
experience that it is wrong? Yet this is what the outcry 
against the use,—the very moderate and economical use, 
—of the Closure means. It means that a minority,— 
4 rather small minority,—of the House of Commons 
ought to have power to paralyse the great majority 
when it wishes to make an experiment, which for the 
Present we are assuming to be a mistaken experiment, 
to delay the course of a natural and healthy process of 
dissolution. And all that we can say of that contention 
is that it endeavours to prevent a very minute and, 
Telatively at least, a very harmless error, by the com- 





mission of a very great and most pernicious error whick 
strikes at the very root of popular Government. If the 
popular majority is to ke deprived of the power of doing 
wrong,—assuming it to be wrong,—only because the 
minority is obstructive, all the advantage of political 
liberty disappears. For what is liberty except the 
facility for self-government, the power to learn by 
experience, and how can you learn by experience, 
if you are never to do wrong (or for that matter 
right either, for even the Opposition can hardly 
deny that even this Government might by a happy 
accident be sometimes right) unless the minority agree 
with you? How could children ever learn by ex- 
perience if their parents never allowed them to choose 
their own way, unless that way were approved by those 
parents? And even Sir William Harcourt can hardly 
expect to be regarded as having even more right to arrest 
the policy of Lord Salisbury’s Government, than a parent 
has to arrest his child’s conduct. 


Now our argument assumes that Mr. Balfour’s use of 
the Closure has been during the debates of the present 
Session in the highest degree sober and restrained. We 
will even assert that it has been almost ostentatiously . 
reluctant. Let us take one or two examples. After long 
preliminary debates in which every objection that could be 
taken to the Education Bill had been taken in a most diffuse 
fashion, the question was raised in Committee on Monday 
whether any voluntary Associations of denominational 
schools should be allowed at all to advise the Education 
Department in the distribution of the new grant-in-aid, 
or whether the Education Department should be compelled 
to draw regulations for the distribution of that grant from 
the scanty materials in their own possession or within 
their own reach. That question was raised nearer to half- 
past six than to seven, and was debated till half-past 
eight, when the Closure was moved and carried. Could 
there have been a longer time allotted to such a question as 
that, when the whole meaning of the amendment was that 
the Government had adopted a radically false conception 
of its policy and its duty, and that the second reading of 
the Bill ought never to have been carried at all? Takea 
still stronger case. After a debate of four hours on 
Tuesday, which challenged directly the proposal of the 
Government to have any voluntary Associations of de- 
nominational schools, and after that challenge had been 
met and defeated, it was proposed on Wednesday that 
the Government, instead of initiating the association of 
these denominational schools after its own tentative 
fashion, should be forced to draw up specific regulations, 
to be embodied in the Bill, under which these Associations 
should be formed and regulated. This amendment raised th¢ 
whole question again, and this was debated for nearly twa 
hours more, before the Closure was moved. Here, agair, 
was an attempt to force the Government to apply a delibe- 
rately predetermined rather than a tentative policy tc 
the formation of these Associations, though it had 
from the first declared that if these Associations 
are to be successful at all, they must feel their 
way very carefully, and cannot lay down beforehand 
how many of them there are to be, or what is to be 
the exact rationale of their distribution. But besides 
attacking this policy at great length in the debate on the 
second reading, the Opposition have attempted to force 
the Government to repudiate this policy again and again 
in Committee. We say that such strategy really implies 
that whatever happens, the minority intends to block the 
Bill until the Closure forces them to give way, and that 
whether the policy of the Bill be wrong or right, that is 
not a course any minority should take, and that the use of 
the Closure is absolutely necessary to establish the right 
of the majority to rule even in the minutest things. Sup- 
pose the Education Bill to be as retrograde as the Oppo- 
sition think it, it is at least a very small matter. It is not 
a mighty constitutional change like Home-rule. It is an 
attempt, even in the view of the Opposition, to prolong 
the life of an Educational agency which was in the field 
long before the State introduced any agency of its own, 
which is still in the field, and which still does good work, 
and it is monstrous and almost silly to say that such an 
attempt should be resisted with a sort of opposition which 
would be appropriate only if it involved a revolutionary 
change fatal to the very principle of English liberties. 
What the Opposition really feel is that their only chance 
of obtaining any kind of success this Session is tc 
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aricature in the most reckless way what they no doubt 
honestly regard as the blots in the Bill, partly that they 
may excite the country against it, partly that they may 
embarrass the Government. And the only way in which they 
can be met is by a steady and resolute use of the Closure, 
which, indeed, Mr. Balfour seems to us to have used in 
the most cautious and deliberately moderate fashion. 





THE REPLY OF THE ARCHBISHOPS TO THE 
POPE. 


i re reply of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York 

to the Pope’s Bull on the insufficiency of Anglican 
“Orders is not only a very temperate, but a very mild, and 
indeed friendly, document. It acknowledges cordially the 
goodwill of the present Pope in reconsidering the question 


-of the sufficiency or insufficiency of Anglican Orders, and 


while maintaining that the Pope’s decision against their 
sufficiency would invalidate the Orders not only of 
Eastern Churches which the Roman Catholic Church has 
never invalidated, but even the Roman Catholic Orders 
themselves, it insists upon the right of separate Provinces 
and national Churches to alter the forms of ordination 
or consecration for themselves so long as they do 
not omit any of the words which make the inten- 
tion of the Church, “as far as it is externally 
manifested,” to confer the various offices and powers of 
deacon, priest, and Bishop, severally, in a fashion quite 
plain to the people. Wedo not see how any Church can 
guard against a deficiency of “ intention,” which exists only 
in the heart of the officiating Bishop who ordains or con- 
secrates for any of these offices. All that can be legitimately 
required of any people in complying with the purpose indi- 
cated by the divine founder of a Church, is that they should 
hold fast to the aims of that founder and of those to whom 
he committed his authority, and do all things “ decently 
and in order,” so that the limits of authority in the 
various offices conferred are not confused and obscured. 
It is clearly the duty of those who believe that a special 
rite was ordained by Christ, and committed to the hands 
of specially chosen members of his Church, to confine 
that rite to the administration of men so selected, and 
not to let it be administered by any one who chooses to 
administer it. Whether in the State or the Church, such 
carelessness would strike at the root of all authority. 
The elaborate care which Parliaments take that no 
Member should be elected who has not complied with all 
the conditions required by the State in electing Members 
of Parliament, sufficiently shows what secular bodies 
think of any want of precision in complying with 
legislative rules; and it can hardly be supposed that 
there should be more laxity in administering the functions 
of a spiritual organisation than in administering those of 
a secular organisation. But so long as the rules which 
were provided by the original founder of any organisation 
are carefully observed and guarded against abuse, it 
is all that human power can effect. To go behind 
these regulations and insist that even though the rules 
are perfectly complied with, it may be in the power of an 
unfaithful minister to vitiate the whole process by his 
own vitiated purpose, is just as fatal to the orders of 
every Church as it can be to the orders of any particular 
Church. What is requisite is that there should be public 
evidence of the intention to do carefully what it is 
admitted that the Church has always thought it necessary 
to do in order to comply with the purpose of the original 
authority by which it was founded. If that is not cared 
for, there is no real authority at all. If that is cared for, 
then any failure in the secret purposes of those who 
unfaithfully do what every one supposes that they are 
doing faithfully, does not and cannot concern the moral 
or spiritual welfare of the members of that Church, who 
may fairly trust that God will not allow them to suffer 
for a deficiency of which they could not have been aware, 
and against which therefore they could not have guarded. 
The strongest ground on which the Pope’s attack on 
English Orders rested, was his assertion that no suffi- 
ciently clear distinction was made in the Anglican 
ordinations, of the particular kind of office which it 
was intended to confer,—that it was not made as plain 
as it should have been that the higher office of 
Bishop was intended to be conferred by consecration, or 
again, the office of priest by ordination. To that charge 


the Archbishops reply with sufficient plainness and force. 





They hold justly enough that the rites by which then 


offices are conferred must be taken as wholes, and that j 
there is no possibility of the public mistaking what 9 . 
has been conferred, and if the rite by which it jg 00 
ferred is appropriate to the conferring of that x al 
office, there can be no invalidity in the form simp] 
because the special name of the office is not used in : y 
or other of the sentences in which the usage of the Rome 
Church has made it the custom to name it. What ; 
wanted is perfect clearness and publicity as to the intention 
of the Church, as well as words adequate to the dutieg 
which are imposed by the Church on the officers new} 
admitted to its hierarchy. y 

The chief immediate interest of the Archbishops’ rep) 
to the Pope is, to our mind, the effect it will have on he 
Anglican Communion. Will it be regarded by the High 
Church party as attaching sufficient importance to the rites 
of ordination and consecration? Will it be regarded } 
the Evangelicals as attaching a great deal too pais | 
importance to those rites? We do not see that either 
party in the Church will have any legitimate ground of 
offence. Of course, the distinction between the two 
sections of the Church is this, that the High Church 
party regard ordination and consecration as actually cop. 
veying to the newly ordained or consecrated minister g 
new power which he could not have obtained without 
going through those rites; while the Evangelicals hold 
that, while he is bound to conform to the traditional 
customs and services of his Church, any other man might 
by the will of God, receive sufficient spiritual grace with. 
out those rites, to do all, or more than all, than any given 
minister of the Church can do,—indeed to extend the range 
and establish the authority of Christ more effectually in the 
world. But we do not see that so long as both sections of 
the Church agree that it is quite necessary for the order of 
the Church that all her rites should be scrupulously ad. 
ministered, either of these sections can be offended by the 
Archbishops’ reply. The highest Churchmen, whether in 
the Roman or the Anglican Church, would not scruple to 
admit that, by the will and grace of God, even a 
layman might receive power to do more for the King. 
dom of Christ than the very highest ecclesiastic, though 
he had not received power to administer any sacra 
ment except the sacrament of baptism. And the 
lowest Churchmen, who hold both ordination and consecra- 
tion to be essential rather to the decency and order of the 
Church than to its spiritual efficacy, would not scruple to 
admit that there should be no carelessness in observing the 
ecclesiastical traditions which for some divine purpose had 
been either appointed by Christ or provided by his 
Apostles for the purpose of guarding the Church against 
internal dangers. We do not in the least question the 
very wide theological difference between those who believe 
that ordination and consecration confer a new power, and 
those who believe only that these forms are necessary to 
secure the “ decency and order” of Church government. 
We recognise that difference to the full, and regard it as 
the chief excuse for the Roman Catholic distrust of 
Anglican Orders; for Roman Catholics very naturally 
think that a Church which admits both views can hardly 
be theologically at one with their own Church in repudiating 
the Protestant view. But as our Church does admit both 
views, and as those who hold the Protestant view do 
not find any difficulty in conforming to rites whic 
unquestionably had, if not their origin, at least theit 
elaboration, in the Roman Catholic view of their efficacy, 
we do not think that they will be inclined to take offence 
at the Archbishops for showing that so far as the Re 
formers changed the Roman formularies at all, they only 
changed them in the direction of a greater simplicity, and 
a closer conformity to what the Bishops of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries regarded as the more primitive 
practice of the early Church. 





THE POLICY OF GERMANY. 

iG is beginning to be clearly understood in France, 

Italy, and Austria, as well as England, that the 
pivot of European politics, or at all events the grand 
difficulty of European politics, is the untamed will of the 
German Emperor. E 
Greece; he who protects the Sultan from coercion; he 
who thwarts the sensible and moderate English plans for 
preserving at once peace and the Eastern Christians; he who 
eggs on Russia to action, as yet only diplomatic, stronger 


It is he who desires to “punish” | 
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—————— Cy BM 
than her Emperor quite approves. William II. is there- 
fore an object of intense study to many acute per- 
gons who, however, almost always retire at least partially 
fled. The man himself, they say, can be fairly compre- 
hended, but not his policy. He is like many of the new 
millionaires, conscious in every fibre of the enormous 
forces at his disposal, desirous beyond measure that the 
world should recognise how great is his position, full of 
schemes, both practical and dreamy, for enlarging his 
area of activity, and full also of vanities, all the greater 
pecause they are in part justified by powers which are 
considerable and multiform, though, from a certain con- 
fasion in applying them, they do not become first-rate in 
any department, and their display in an Emperor has an 
effect of oddity. A rich young man with a taste for 
achting, who occasionally preached a sermon to his 
crew, or wrote a patriotic poem, or painted a forest-scene 
for a theatre, would probably be considered “ very 
clever if a little purposeless,” but such whims in a 
master of legions affect the general imagination with a 
sense of surprise which, owing partly to a limitation in 
observers’ minds, is not altogether pleasant. Still the 
Emperor is a more or less intelligible figure, and some at 
Jeast of his motives are intelligible too. His hostility to 
this country, for example, which manifests itself on every 
occasion, is not beyond explanation. No German cordially 
likes either Englishmen or Americans until he has settled 
either in England or America, when he speedily assimi- 
lates the country of his adeption ; and the Emperor is very 
German. He is harassed in his plans, too, by the com- 
parative poverty of his dominion, he longs for ships, 
colonies, and commerce, and he cannot get rid of the idea 
that Great Britain might with advantage be deprived of 
her overplus of those possessions. Why should she have 
South Africa as well as India and Australia ?—that is surely 
more than her share, especially as the Monroe doctrine 
leaves no room for a German dependency on the half- 
occupied Western Continent. ‘Tropical possessions are of 
no use except as exchangeable quantities, for the Germans 
will not settle in hot lands, and the art of peacefully ex- 
tracting revenues from deltas full of dark men seems as 
yet to be an exclusively British monopoly. Germany 
wants lands that Germans can plough, and as Englishmen 
and Americans either possess or protect them all, the 
mighty Emperor looks askance at both, and asks for a 
fleet which would place him in a dominant, or at least an 
equal, position. He could get it perhaps if he were 
very patient and silent, and built a ship or two a year; 
but then the grandeur of his plan would not be visible, 
and it is the Emperor’s necessity not only to become great 
but to be seen becoming so, and to have it acknowledged 
that his growth, owing to some unusual quality in him, 
isa result of his own volition. He puts forth his plans, 
therefore, in the gross, and is obliged to withdraw them 
because they create “consternation ” not only in Parlia- 
ment, but among his own advisers. 


All that is natural enough, and comprehensible; but 
the Emperor’s first care, as one of the greatest of European 
Sovereigns, must be his European policy, and that policy 
18, to outside observers at all events, a subject of in- 
finite perplexity. It is so difficult to understand what 
end, as a permanent object, his Majesty is driving at. At 
first it all seemed so clear. Pressed on two frontiers by 
States of the highest military resources, the German 
Emperor, as War Lord, increased his own military reserves, 
developed to an extraordinary degree his resources in 
artillery, strengthened his direct hold over the armies of 
the smaller States, compelled Italy—this was a mistake— 
to exhaust herself in preparations, and by refusing to 
renew the Secret Treaty with Russia and promising help to 
her if attacked from the South-East, bound Austria to 
himself with hooks of steel. He then proclaimed every- 
Where that his policy was peace, and sat for a short time 
at the head of the three united armaments, the unques- 
tioned and trusted arbiter of Europe, and in a certain 
way of the world, for Great Britain, without joining the 
Triple Alliance, approved it, and so made it an effective 
force everywhere from New York to Pekin. One hardly 
sees, if the Emperor had been content, why the situa- 
tion, which, except perhaps to France, was quite en- 

durable, should not have lasted fifty years, and have 
made the world, as it would have made the world, almost 
richer than it is good for the world to be. The Alliance would 
im time have become so solid that men would have accepted 


it as part of the natural order of things. But the Emperor 
was not content. The celebrated telegram to Prési- 
dent Kruger revealed his discontent, drove England 
abruptly from its position of “benevolence” towards» 
the Alliance, and shook the Alliance itself, which has: 
never been so strongly cemented since, the remaining 
partners to it feeling that neither their convenience nor 
their dignity had been sufficiently consulted. The Emperor 
had acted for himself, or, if you will, for Germany, 
without any regard for Austria, which desired British 
support at Constantinople, or for Italy, which relied 
on Great Britain to protect her in the Mediterranean 
against naval descents. A certain distrust of William II. 
began to manifest itself among his allies, which was partl 
relieved by his denunciation of secret treaties with 
Russia, but has never been wholly removed, and will 
scarcely be removed by his present attitude. What is 
the meaning of that? Many will reply, the preservation 
of European peace; but surely a Monarch who wanted 
peace would have made the way of retreat easy for the 
Greeks, whereas every movement of the German Emperor 
has been in the direction of making retreat a humiliation 
for King George. Others will say it is hatred of the 
Revolution; but surely to risk the establishment of a 
republic in Greece, and wake in Italy all the lingering fires 
of Garibaldism, is not the way to combat, much less crush, 
the spirit which causes revolutions. The German Emperor, 
on that theory, is actually compelling or persuading Lord 
Salisbury to risk a Parliamentary defeat as a safeguard for 
European Conservatism. He is moved, say many observers, 
solely by hostility to Great Britain ; but that explanation 
must be an unjust one, for how can pressure on Greece 
really injure the permanent interests of Great Britain, or 
render it easier to diminish the preponderance derived from 
possession of the largest fleet? We cannot believe that 
the only motive is sympathy with the Sultan, though 
that undoubtedly enters into it, the Sultan being for the 
moment the most prominent defender of the divine right 
of Kings to govern wrong; but the Emperor must be well 
aware that in provoking Greece to a land war he is not 
protecting the Sultan. It seems impossible that he 
should wish for a war in which if the Allies won 
Austria would get much and Germany nothing; while it 
is nearly as impossible that he should be seeking an 
alliance with Russia, for that would be a desertion of 
Austria, Vienna and St. Petersburg having as yet 
arrived at no kind of compromise. A real alliance with 
Russia might protect Germany upon the French side, 
but it would make of the Hapsburgs deadly enemies, 
and it is only with the Hapsburgs that the German 
people approve alliances. They distrust while they 
admire the French, and they positively hate all 
Slavs. There is, indeed, one theory which would ex- 
plain the facts, but it is almost as impossible as the 
others. If William II. sees that a compromise between 
Russia and Austria can be arranged, then, indeed, 
an alliance of the three Emperors would place the 
Eastern world at their feet, relieve Germany from its 
fear of France, and, as the Sultan must accept any 
terms offered him, for years to come maintain the 
European peace. But then that new combination would, 
if completed and carried out, aggrandise Russia and 
Austria, while leaving Germany without advantage,—a 
situation which the Emperor would certainly not accept. 
The other Emperors could not give him colonies, especially 
if France and England rushed together, and there is nothing 
accessible by land, as we pointed out last week, which 
Germany greatly desires to take. She does not want 
unwilling provinces, and does want room for the overspill 
of her growing population. She cannot, however, obtain 
that room by any war which her armies could wage and 
win by land. If she could defeat the United States at sea 
she might have all Brazil, and if she could drive England 
from the water she might have her pick of colonies, but by 
land there is nothing left to be obtained which is not 
already filled up with an industrious population. 


The attitude of the German Emperor in Europe is, in 
fact, a puzzle to which we frankly confess we have as 
yet discovered no key, unless, indeed, it be this. It 
is possible that the Emperor has no policy and is 
merely fidgeting, that he cannot yet see his best line, 
and is only determined for the sake of his repute 
among his own subjects to appear to be well in 





front. He is half inclined to an alliance with Russia,. 
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half inclined to protect Turkey, nearly ready to 
smash Greece as an effective coup, a little disposed to 
cut the concern, or, in diplomatic phrase, “ to resume an 
attitude of complete reserve,” and see how the world likes 
that. He is undecided whether the Greek armies will be 
most impressed by seeing Achilles buffet Ulysses, or seeing 
him sulking in his tent, or hearing that he does not think 
King Priam treated as Kings, whether Greek or Trojan, 
ought to be, and till his decision is made, he only insists 
that every Greek who passes should lift his helmet in 
salute. That theory certainly explains a good deal of his 
action, and still more of his newspapers’ talk, but then it 
is a theory rather derogatory to his repute for greatness. 
Really great men never fidget, and very rarely expend 
energy upon adversaries too small to hit back with effect. 
We presume, therefore, that in time we shall know what 
his Majesty actually wishes, and what number of trained 
‘men he will expend in securing all his wish. At present, 
and with his present action, he must remind diplomatists 
a good deal of the Turk’s account of the Frank, as an 
unaccountable and uncomfortable work of God whose use 
the Almighty would reveal in his own good time. 





GREEK AND TURK. 


q* is forty-two years since the Crimean War began, and 
opinions have greatly changed, but they have not 
changed universally or with anything like completeness. 
We have been greatly struck with the number of men who 
in the newspapers, and still more in society, continue to 
believe that the Turk is a hopeful person, and the Greek 
a wretched cad, and who at heart, while admitting that the 
Sultan is an oppressor, rather hope, as well as believe, that 
the Turk will at last prevail. They generally admit that 
Pashas as a class are corrupt murderers, but maintain 
that the “simple Ottomans” who carry out those Pashas’ 
worst orders with zeal and delight are very good fellows, 
much better than the same class of Greeks, and perhaps 
equal to the peasants of any country, certainly equal to 
Sikhs, Rajpoots, or any of the better Asiatic soldiers and 
agriculturists. We believe that opinion to be wholly 
wrong, and do not found our belief upon any sentimentality 
whatever, but on a long chain of facts. That Europe owes 
all it possesses except law to Jews and Greeks is certain, 
but is, we freely admit, no reason for present admiration 
of those races. The Jews produce no Isaiah any more, nor 
any Saul of Tarsus, and if we were looking for a Homer 
or a Plato we should search Iceland and the Orkneys 
before we dreamed of turning the microscope on to the 
Greek islands. Our plea both for Jews and Greeks is not 
their past history, magnificent as it has been, but the 
present proof they give that they have in them the making 
of good citizens. 

The Greeks have established, in the teeth of terrible 
difficulties, a civilised and Christian State. They were 
few in number when enfranchised, and were not allowed 
sufficient territory to be able to raise a fair revenue; but 
with half the population, and probably a sixth of the 
wealth, of Belgium, being themselves only freshly emanci- 
pated slaves, they were expected to keep up an army, to 
vuild a fleet, to organise a civil administration, to put 
down crimes like brigandage, which had lasted centuries, 
and generally to perform the complicated duties and incur 
the heavy expenditure by which Western civilisation is now 
supported. Western Europe has no idea of a cheap 
civilisation such as exists in Texas, and would regard a 
State without “regulars,” without a standing police, and 
with a habit of lynching bad offenders, as a collection cf 
houses and families, but not a State at all. The Greeks 
were ordered, too, being by nature democratic Re- 
publicans, to do all these things under German Princes, 
with whom they had no relation, who did not quite like 
them, and who in particular never took kindly to their 
men of genius. Naturally, under the circumstances, the 
Greek Army was not either numerous or efficient, the 
Greek police was confined to the towns, the Greek mobs 
were very noisy, Greek politics were very personal, and 
Greek bonds were distrusted by the majority of serious 
investors. Still the Greeks did form a very fair Army, the re- 
servists of which turn out readily, and in guerilla war extort 
the respect of Turks; they didcollecta Fleet which would dis- 
pose of the Turkish Fleet in half an hour; they did put down 
brigandage ; and they did establish a community as orderly 
as the Italian, singularly free, and entirely without the 











Anarchist jealousy of property. Mr. Beit might live in 
Athens without having his throat cut as the typical 
bourgeois. They have shown a high respect, even per 

an over-respect, for culture, they endeavour to advance is 
civism with all their might, and though they belong to 
the Greek Church, they have proved themselveg excep. 
tionally tolerant. Their compatriots in Crete, maddened 
by centuries of oppression, seem willing to kill Muggy). 
mans at sight as our soldiers in the Mutiny were inclined 
to kill Sepoys; but the Greeks of the Kingdom aro ao 
little inclined to persecute, that the Mussulmans of 
Thessaly, who are entirely in their power, have advised 
the Mussulmans of Crete to submit, because they are gure 
from their own experience, that they will be justly treated, 
No doubt in the effort Greece has somewhat over-spent 
herself, and, like Pennsylvania and Virginia under the 
same circumstances, has sympathised with her taxpayers 
rather than her bondholders; but there is no evidence 
that, with larger territory and more revenues, Greece 
would not be at least ag honest as the rest of the Southern 
world. We should say, on the whole, writing without 
prejudice, the career of Greece had been a creditable one, 
and one to create a hope for the future, which is not 
diminished by the fact that, whatever her Government 
may do, her people have unanimously shown willingness 
to incur personal sacrifices in order that other men of 
their race and faith may become free. Greece, in fact, 
with all her foibles and failures, is at least as hopeful 4 
kingdom as Scotland was before the Union. 


Now what have the Turks done? They left their deserts 
on the frontiers of China, and invaded Europe for pur. 
poses of plunder. They reached the end of their resources, 
and would probably have been driven back, when, as Dean 
Church in his wonderful paper on the subject has 
described, their leader hit upon the infernal device of 
demanding a tribute of children instead of certain imposts, 
Out of those children, none of them Turks by blood, he 
formed the “ New Soldiers,” the Janissaries, perhaps the 
most formidable standing army which ever existed, and 
with them his successors conquered Constantinople and 
the whole of the Eastern Empire of Rome, and nearly 
conquered Hungary, but were beaten back by the Polish 
cavalry. From that day to this they have governed that 
magnificent Empire in the spirit of Tartars, which is the 
spirit of destruction. They have founded nothing, im- 
proved nothing, built nothing, have produced no literature, 
advanced no art, sent out no new idea among mankind. 
They have shown no conception of government except 
despotism, supported, whenever resistance was made, by 
massacres which included both sexes, and destruction 
which extended even to the animals and the trees. Of 
their endless subject-races they have not conciliated one. 
Greek and Slav alike, by almost unheard-of sacrifices, have 
at last cast off their yoke. There is no people in the world so 
submissive as the Armenian, who obeyed the Roman cheer- 
fully for centuries, but even he cannot tolerate the Turk. 
The Greek loathes him, and even in a little island like 
Crete fights him hand to hand. The Arab, who is of his 
own faith, holds him to be the worst of barbarians, and 
rises against him in armed insurrection at least once in 
every five years. The detestation of him is in fact not 
European but universal, and is kept down in every 
province only by sheer terror of the Ottoman, the 
boldest and the most merciless of all Asiatic fighting men. 
Nor is there the slightest hope of improvement. On the 
contrary, in Turkey everything, including public virtue, 18 
rapidly decaying. There never was a Sultan so bad as 
the present, or cne so secure; the Pashas are universally 
corrupt, and are given up even by the admirers of the 
Turk ; and as for the soldiery, let Batuk and Armenia 
answer for their character. Nothing survives in the 
Ottoman except his magnificent courage, his habit of 
obedience to his officers, and his readiness to die rather 
than surrender the ascendency of his caste, an ascendency 
which with him means the right to kill all Christians who 
will not submit. The Treasury is bankrupt, the pro- 
vinces are ruined, the capital rises and retires trembling, 
while all reformers are hunted down, and {even the 
religious students who appeal to the Koran as con 
demning the present régime are ordered back to their 
homes to starve there in quiet. After four hundred years 
of unbroken rule this is the condition of Turkey, and 
then because the Levantines of the ports are an unworthy 
people, we are told that we ought to sympathise with the 
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“masculine Ottoman,” and not the civilised Greek. Tet 
us admit that the Turk is masculine, and then ask his 
admirers if they can point to another race in which if a 
man rises to the top he becomes, by those admirers’ 
acknowledgment, instantly and hopelessly bad,—is trans- 
formed, in fact, from a fine, if brutal, soldier or peasant 
into a Pasha. ; 

It is not in the least with Greeks qué Greeks that we 
ask Englishmen to sympathise, but with all Christian and 
Arab subjects of what appears to us the most hopeless of 
Asiatic despotisms,—a despotism which has no future, 
which is kept up by naked violence alone, and which 
when it disappears will leave behind it uo memorials 
except a hundred ruined cities, as many desolated pro- 
yinces, and the deadly hatred of all over whom its spirit- 
aralysing rule has ever extended. We know quite well 
that the “Great Idea” of the Greeks is a hopeless 
illusion, that the Prussian power of organisation, which 
could alone give them a chance, is no more with them 
than any family like the Hobenzollerns is; but if they 
can clear the way for the Hapsburgs, or even for the 
Romanoffs, they will have done a grand service to 
humanity and to the world. Better any rule whatever, 
or even the anarchy which would follow self-government, 
than the rule of the Turk, which Lord Salisbury at this 
moment, against his own convictions and his own con- 
science, is, under German pressure, helping to keep up. 





THE CHAIRMANSHIP OF THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


HE election of a Chairman of the London County 
Council on Tuesday had more than usual interest. 
It turned more upon principles and less upon persons 
than is often the case in such contests. Indeed, as 
regards persons, there was little to choose between the 
two candidates. Sir Arthur Arnold has made an excellent 
Chairman for the last two years. Dr. Collins, we do not 
doubt, will make an excellent Chairman for the next year. 
More than this we must not say, because the present 
policy of the Progressive party promises to make the 
chairmanship a strictly annual office. Every vote, there- 
fore, that was given on Tuesday may quite conceivably 
have been given in the honest belief that it was given to 
the best man. 
When we say that the contest turned more upon 
principles than is customary, we do not mean that it 
turned wholly on them. The personal element was 
certainly present. It is plain from some of the speeches 
—notably from Lord Russell’s—that Sir Arthur Arnold 
has not given entire satisfaction to the party by whom 
he was originally nominated. He stands charged with 
the terrible crime of coquetting with the other side. We 
have no doubt that, as Lord Russell understands the 
words, the accusation is perfectly just. Unfortunately it 
will be made with equal assurance and equal foundation 
of Dr. Collins, or of any other Progressive Chairman, 
when his term of office comes toanend. What it really 
means is that a little experience is enough to convince any 
honest and capable Chairman that to administer London 
on strictly Progressive lines is impossible. The responsi- 
bility involved is too serious. The vast sums with which 
the Council has to deal make experiment too costly 
and too dangerous a process to be recklessly ventured on. 
If the Council were a petty municipality, dealing with an 
mcome to be reckoned in thousands, it might embark on 
such trifling enterprises as housing every poor townsman 
at an upremunerative rent with a light heart. The bank- 
ruptcy that would follow would after all be a small matter 
to the nation. But the bankruptcy of London would be 
a different affair. It would involve the complete and 
permanent discredit of local self-government, and furnish 
an irresistible argument for complete centralisation. It 
would repeat, on a far worse, because a far larger, scale, 
the catastrophes that follow upon the collapse of large 
private enterprises. After a Progressive Chairman has 
been confronted for a year or two with these possibilities 
he naturally grows more cautious,—more timid, even, 
I carrying out the principles on which he was elected. 
e begins to see where they would lead him, and he 
finds that the prospect does not become more agreeable 
a8 it is viewed nearer at hand. ‘The inevitable re- 
sult of this cold fit is to beget disappointment and 
distrust among his supporters. They cannot believe 





that the change has been brought about simply by 
greater experience, and that it would have been equally 
certain to happen to any one of themselves, unless he had 
wilfully closed his eyes against facts. They raise the old 
ery of “treachery,” or, if that word seems too big for the 
occasion, they say that their Chairman has been “ coquet- 
ting with the other side.” It is no new process and no 
new consequence. It is only a repetition of what happened 
with Mr. Gladstone’s Peers, of what happens not un- 
frequently with Low Church Bishops. Greater respon-- 
sibility and a nearer view of the working of the machine- 
brings first hesitation, and then a change of view. The 
designs of the Progressives in the London County Council 
would stand a better chance of execution if officers and 
members alike could be changed every month. 

Another element in Tuesday’s election was the 
abstention of a sufficient number of Moderates to have 
given the chairmanship to Sir Arthur Arnold, supposing 
that they had voted for him. The only reasons that sug- 
gest themselves for this policy are irritation at the deter- 
mination of the Moderate party to support Sir Arthur 
Arnold instead of running a candidate of their own, or a 
deliberate wish to give the Progressives on the Council 
their head with a view to making their principles un- 
popular. Neither reason seems to us of the slightest. 
value. The reputation of being perfectly willing to 
support a Progressive candidate, provided that he had 
given proof of his ability and impartiality in the Chair, 
would have done more to recommend the Moderate party 
at the next election than even a successful effort to put 
one of themselves into the office; and the administration 
of London is too big a thing to be made the occasion of 
an object-lesson. 

But when due allowance has been made for both these. 
influences, there remains a difference of principle quite 
large enough to divide the electors. The contest really 
lay between the claims of rotation and the claims of ex- 
perience. On the side of rotation there was urged the 
example of almost every other municipality. Here and 
there, no doubt, there are instances of the same man 
being elected Mayor time after time, but as arule the 
office is an annual one. In the City of London especially 
the list of “‘ Aldermen who have passed the Chair,” with 
scarcely an exception, receives a fresh addition every year. 
Nor is it only that the principle has been generally 
applied in similar cases. It is, Lord Carrington tells us, 
“of the greatest value” in itself. “The Chair of the 
Council,” he says, “ is the great prize and reward of good 
work,” and on this account it “ should not be anybody’s 
freehold.” The argument from precedent is not a very. 
weighty one. There is very little in common between 
even the greatest of Mayors and the Chairman of the 
London County Council. In the first instance, indeed, it 
seemed as though there might be a resemblance. A 
Mayor is usually rather the ornamental than the 
working member of the municipality, and when first 
Lord Rosebery, and then Sir John Lubbock, was chosen 
Chairman of the London County Council, it looked as. 
if the chief purpose of the Council was to provide 
itself with a dignified figure-head. When this ceased 
to be the object in view, the point of contact between the 
chairmanship and a mayoralty disappeared. We are thus 
thrown back upon the plea put forward by Lord Carring- 
ton, that the Chair of the Council is “ the great prize and 
reward of good work.” In order that the stimulus sup- 
plied by this prize should have its proper effect, it is 
essential that it should be well within everybody’s reach, 
and the existence of an understanding that a competent 
Chairman should be reappointed year after year would 
completely defeat this object. The gist of this theory 
seems to be that it is of more importance to encourage 
good work among the members of the Council than to 
secure good work in the Chairman. This view of the 
relative value of work in the chief and in the rank-and- 
file is certainly opposed to experience in all similar cases. 
Applied to the Army, it might make excellent subalterns ;. 
applied to the Civil Service, it might make excellent clerks. 
But at what cost? At the cost of sacrificing all the 
results of experience and all the value of accumulated 
knowledge. It will work exactly in the same way with the 
London County Council. The hope of being Chairman may 
make every member—at least every member for whom the 
prospect has charms—more diligent in his attendance and. 





more anxious to seize opportunities of speaking. But in 
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order to securethis advantage the Council is asked to deprive 
«he Chairman of all real importance except as a convenient 
iastrument for party purposes at a critical moment now 
and again. Of the work of administering London he will 
know little or nothing. That will fall to the share of the 
permanent officials, whose business it will be to make him 
acquainted with whatever is necessary to the proper dis- 
charge of a Chairman’s duty. No doubt, if he is a man of 
exceptional ability or exceptional industry, he will not be 
content with this measure of information. He will insist 
upon seeing things for himself. He will listen to the 
various views of various officials, and out of a comparison 
of one with another, shape a policy for himself. ‘ Will 
he?” we can fancy the Progressives saying. “He is to 
do all this in a year, is he?” No, we must candidly 
admit that we do not think that he will do all this ina 
year. The time is not long enough, for one thing; the 
inducement is not great enough, for another. Twelve 
months soon slip by, and for most men the interval 
between one election and another will not be more than is 
wanted to master the rudiments of the duties they have to 
perform. There may be exceptional Chairmen from time 
to time who will get up the routine work in six months, 
but why should they be at the pains to do this when they 
will have only another six months in which to go on to 
more important knowledge? The system of short terms 
and no re-election will at least answer the purpose of its 
advocates. It will ensure them against a Chairman who 
snows too much of what London needs to give his whole 
time and strength to the infinitely more important con- 
«aideration of what the Progressives wish. 





MR. RHODES’S EVIDENCE. 


R. RHODES’S evidence in regard to the Raid has 
come to an end, and Mr. Rhodes himself has left 
England. Under these circumstances it may serve a useful 
public purpose to say something as to the general effect 
of his evidence in regard to the chief points on which 
enlightenment was required. We do not desire to pass 
judgment upon that evidence—that duty belongs to the 
Committee and not to us—or to insist upon any conclusions 
being derived therefrom. All we want to do is to put 
together what Mr. Rhodes had to say on certain points, 
and to leave the inferences, if any, to the public. 
Admitting, as he has himself fully admitted, that Mr. 
Rhodes stimulated and helped to organise the revolutionary 
movement in Johannesburg, and that he placed an armed 
force on the border to be ready in case of eventualities, the 
following are the questions on which enlightenment is 
required :—(1) Did Mr. Rhodes, directly or indirectly, by 
amessage or by the silence which gives consent, permit or 
allow Dr. Jameson to “go in”? (2) What were Mr. 
Bhodes’s reasons and motives for taking part in and 
helping to organise the movement in Johannesburg? (3) 
Did Mr. Rhodes withhold information as to his actions 
and intentions from persons to whom it was his duty to 
disclose them? (4) Were there certain persons in England 
to whom Mr. Rhodes communicated his schemes ? 

Let us take first the question—Did Mr. Rhodes, 
directly or indirectly, by message or by the silence which 
gives consent, permit or allow Dr. Jameson to “ go in”? 
Mr. Rhodes has told us that he did not authorise Dr. 
Jameson to “ go in,”—“ Dr. Jameson went on without my 
authority” is Mr. Rhodes’s actual phrase. Some people 
will no doubt consider this statement sufficient, and will 
require no further discussion of the matter. Others will 
note that the phrase “ without my authority ” is a neutral 
phrase, and may merely mean that no actual message 
giving the order to start was ever sent. Persons who, 
for this and other reasons, take this view will require 
to test the validity of Mr. Rhodes’s assertion. How 
can this be done? By considering in what way Mr. 
Rhodes acted (1) before the actual incursion, (2) after he 
was aware that the incursion had taken place. That, we 
presume, will be admitted to be a fair test. When a man’s 
agent does something which turns out ill, and is said to 
have done it without authority, we ask,—Had this 
particular act any, and, if so, what, previous sanc- 
tion, and was it immediately and actively, or only 
perfunctorily, disavowed the moment it came to the 
ears of the principal? It is common knowledge 
that there are and always have been plenty of actions 
“aken in this world through agents and intermediaries 





in which disavowal, under certain eventualities, is elabo. 
rately and systematically arranged for. We do not 
desire to declare that the actual incursion of Dr, Jamego 
was an act of this kind. That would be to Pronounce 
judgment, which is not our function. Ail we intend 
to do is to advise the testing of this possibility 
Mr. Rhodes’s action previous to and after the Raid 
The first point in regard to Mr. Rhodes’s respongj. 
bility for the actual incursion is the fact that he 
or rather his agent (Dr. Harris), telograpbed from 
Cape Town on December 23rd to Dr. Jameson, fixing gg 
the time for the Raid the evening before the day on which 
he actually did start. The telegram is as follows:— 
“Company will be floated next Saturday 12 o'clock at 
night. They are very anxious you must not start before 
8 o’clock and secure telegraph office silence. We Suspect 
Transvaal is getting aware slightly.” In regard to this 
telegram a very important piece of examination by Sir 
William Harcourt followed. A part of this we must giyg 
verbatim, as to summarise it without also giving the text 
might be unfair to Mr. Rhodes :— 

“Sir W. Harcourt : That was an order, was it not, from you to 
Dr. Jameson to start on Saturday at 8 o’clock at night ?—No, | 
do not want to shirk any responsibility, but I do not think you 
will find any sense like that.—‘ Company is to be floated next 
Saturday.’ That is, you said, ‘ Insurrection will take place on 
Saturday ? —Yes, but in subsequent telegrams to this you will 
see there was a change.—I want to get at this particular date, 
You informed Dr. Jameson that the Company would be floated— 
that is to say, the insurrection would take place—on Saturday at 
12 o’clock at night.—Mr. Chamberlain : I understood Mr, Rhodes 
to say that he did not send that telegram.—Mr. Rhodes: 
Yes, it was sent by Harris. He will be able to give 
you the reason for it. I knew generally that he was sending 
telegrams, but I did not see them all.—Sir William Harcourt: 
You sent an order to Dr. Jameson to start at 8 o’clock ?—I do not 
think you will find that. Ithink it was a prohibition —Surely 
when you say to a man ‘ You must not start before 8 o'clock,’ 
you mean to say that he is to start afterwards >—Quite so, Dr. 
Jameson was very anxious to start, and if you take the whole tone 
of the telegrams of the last week, you will find they were really 
sent with the object of preventing him. You must read four or 
five other telegrams with the one you have read.—The words 
‘secure telegraph office silence’ were an order to cut the 
telegraph wire >—No.—What doos this mean—that Dr. Jameson 
was to secure the silence of the telegraph office ?—I do not know 
what it means. It seems absurd, does it not ?—It is not absurd, 
because it was the thing that was done. The reason you were 
not able to communicate on December 29th with Dr. Jameson was 
that the silence of the telegraph office had been secured?” 

This examination seems to establish the fact that on 
December 23rd Dr. Jameson had authority to go in after 
8 o’clock on Saturday. Mr. Rhodes declares, however, 
that the effect of the subsequent telegrams was to revoke 
that order. In regard to the point that this important 
telegram was not from him, but from Dr. Harris, the 
following question and answer must be quoted :—‘Sir 
William Harcourt: I need not ask you, Mr. Rhodes, 
Mr. Rutherfoord Harris would not send a telegram of 
that character, fixing a date for the insurrection and 
giving instructions to Dr. Jameson, without instructions 
from you ?—Oh, I am not evading any responsibility.” Fol- 
lowing on the telegram of January 23rd comes the telegram 
of January 24th,also from Harris to Jameson, which says:— 
“You must not move before Saturday night. We are 
feeling confident it will take place on Saturday night. 
Since Dr. Wolff left the feeling of our subscribers greatly 
improved.” Thus, up till December 24th, the instructions 
sent from Cape Town authorised an incursion after 8 on 
the Saturday night. Saturday was December 28th. Mr. 
Rhodes, however, asserted that the telegram sent by him 
to Dr. Jameson on December 27th, suggesting an explana- 
tion for the presence of a force on the border if incon- 
venient questions were asked, was meant “to postpone 
Dr. Jameson’s action,” and it certainly is capable of beat- 
ing that construction. On December 27th—i.c., on the 
Friday—there is a telegram from Jameson to Harris: 
—“T am afraid of Bechuanaland Police for cutting wire. 
They have now all gone forward, but will endeavour to 
put a stop to it. Therefore expect to receive telegram 
from you 9 to-morrow morning authorising movements. 
Surely Colonel F. W. Rhodes advisable to come to terms 
at once. Give guarantee, or you can telegraph before 
Charles Leonard arrived.” This, no doubt, seems to show 
that Dr. Jameson expected some form of authorisation 
and was not inclined to move without. Next day, how- 
ever—i.e., on December 28th, the Saturday—he did 
not receive the expected wire before 9 a.m., and at 








9.25 a.m. he sent an impatient telegram to Harris, in 
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bh he uses the words, “ You had better go as quickly 
ossible and report fully or tell the Right Hon. C. J. 
Rhodes to-allow me.” The answer to this telegram, sent 
also on Saturday, December 28th, forty-six minutes after 
the receipt of the “ tell Rhodes to allow me” telegram, 
annot be quoted on either side of the case. It does not 
guthorise movement, but it also does not peremptorily 
forbid the incursion. Its terms are :—“ Harris to Jameson. 
It is all right if you will only wait. Captain Maurice 
Heany comes to you from Colonel F. W. Rhodes by 
special train to-day.” That afternoon, however, comes a 
telegram from Harris to Jameson which is somewhat more 
in favour of postponement, though here again the arrival 
of Captain Heany is to be waited for :—“ Goold Adams 
arrives Mafeking Monday, and Heany, I think, arrives to- 
night, After seeing him you and we must judge regarding 
flotation, but all our foreign friends are now dead against 
it, and say public will not subscribe one penny towards it, 
even with you as a director.—Icnazop.” In regard to 
these telegrams it is evident that if “foreign friends ” was 
meant to include Mr. Rhodes, the telegram amounts to a 
half prohibition of the Raid by Mr. Rhodes. Accordingly 
Sir William Harcourt asked as follows :— 


whic 


“Do you put it to me that you are speaking of yourself when you 
say ‘All our foreign friends are now dead against it, and say the 
public will not subscribe one penny towards it, even with you as 
adirector’? Do you put it to me that that is a description of 
yourself —In this case it is the Johannesburg people—Yes ?— 
This clearly does mean the JShannesburg people.—Yes, I thought 
so. Nowthen, Mr. Rhodes, you really do in that telegram make 
the question of Jameson’s movement—that is, on the Saturday 
—depend upon what Captain Heany said. Heany had been 
sent on there from Johannesburg by Mr. Hammond and others to 
deprecate Dr, Jameson’s moving ?—That is how I understand it.” 


The narrative of what happened may be continued in 
another quotation from Mr. Rhodes’s evidence :— 


“Now there comes this important message from Jameson, 
Pitsani. This is on the Saturday also: ‘ Received your tele- 
gram Ichabod re Captain Maurice Heany. Mave no further 
news, I require to know. Unless I hear definitely to 
the contrary, shall leave to-morrow evening and carry into 
effect my second telegram of yesterday to you, and it will 
be all right” Then there is the other telegram [December 
27th] which I read before : ‘ They have then two days for flotation. 
If they do not, we will make our own flotation with help of letter 
(or letters) which I will publish.’ He says he means to carry out 
the matter unless he hears definitely to the contrary. I must 
ask you whether that does not convey to your mind that he con- 
siders that at that time, on Saturday afternoon, he had not re- 
ceived definite instructions from you not to go, for he then asks 
that he may know definitely to the contrary P—Yes; I think, if I 
am right, you will get that from Dr. Harris. That telegram did 
not come till Sunday, when the later one came, and then the 
wires werecut. I think you should gather that from Dr. Harris 
and Dr. Jameson himself.” 


It will be seen from these telegrams that though there is 
no telegram authorising the Raid, there is also no telegram 
forbidding it. The nearest is the telegram insisting that 
Dr. Jameson must wait to see Heany. It has, there- 
fore, been suggested that the peremptory order from Mr. 
Rhodes to stop Dr. Jameson, which was certainly required 
by the impatience to “go in” evinced by Dr. Jameson, 
was to have been given by Captain Heany. This, however, 
was not the case. Mr. Rhodes stated most emphatically that 
Captain Heany never came to Cape Town. “I never saw 
him and had no communication with him.” He was 
purely a Johannesburg emissary. The telegrams in regard 
to Heany’s visit, then, come to this. Dr. Jameson says, 
‘Tell Rhodes to allow me,’ and the answer is, ‘ Wait till 
you have seen Heany.’ Finally comes the telegram of 
Sunday, December 29th, the day on which Dr. Jameson 
started. Dr. Jameson telegraphs:—“ Shall leave to-night 
for the Transvaal. My reason is the final arrangement 
with writers of letters was that, without further refer- 
ence to them, in case I should hear at some future time 
that suspicions had been aroused as to their intentions 
amongst the Transvaal [authorities], I was to start 
immediately to prevent loss of lives as letters state.” 
Now this telegram was sent by Dr. Jameson, not 
before, but after he had seen Heany. Heany arrived 
farly on the Sunday morning several hours before 
r. Jameson sent off the telegram of December 29th, 
—the telegram just quoted. This fact seems to show 
that Dr. Jameson acted with remarkable correctness 
throughout. (1) He originally arranged to start on 
the Saturday evening as permitted. (2) In obedience to 
the telegram to wait till he had seen Heany he waited. 








(8) After he had seen Heany he came to his decision an@ 
started. (4) He secured telegraph’s silence as originally 
arranged. We leave it to our readers to say how far this. 
evidence as to Mr. Rhodes’s behaviour before the incursion 
took place bears out the notion that he did not authorise 
Dr. Jameson to go in, by direct or indirect means, or by 
the silence which gives consent. The next thing to inquire 
is whether Mr. Rhodes’s action after the Raid is consistent 
with the theory that he had not in any way authorised it. 
It may, we think, be presumed that in such a case Mr. 
Rhodes, directly he knew what had happened, would have 
done his very best to recall Dr. Jameson. That is a fair 
supposition, because Mr. Rhodes says he did do all he 

could. Let us ask how far his account of what he did 

bears out this allegation. Space will not allow us to quote 

the whole of Mr. Rhodes’s account of how he behaved 

after he knew of the incursion. We must, however, note- 
the fact that he made no effort to send a message by 

such means as were used by the High Commissioner. 

Asked his reasons for this inaction, Mr. Rhodes said that 

he was not asked to send a message, and that he thought 

it was impossible to reach Dr. Jameson. Then followed 

the following highly important piece of evidence :— 

“Sir William Harcourt: If you desired that Dr. Jameson 
should not go on was it necessary that any one should ask youP 
—I did not think it was possible to get to Dr. Jameson.—I must 
ask you, Mr. Rhodes, because Mr. Schreiner has told us in his 
evidence that you would not stop him ?—I think not, if you will’ 
read the papers. What I said was, ‘But I cannot go and pull 
him back.’—Mr. Labouchere: This, I think, is the passage :— 
‘He was absolutely broken down in spirit; ruined. I said,“ Why 
do you not stop him? Although he has ridden in you can still 
stop him.” He said, “Poor old Jameson. Twenty years we have 
been friends, and now he goes in and ruins me. I cannot hinder 
him. I cannot go and destroy him.” ’—Mr. Rhodes: I should 
reply that naturally I was very much upset at the time. The 
— idea acting in my mind was that it was too late to send 
aiter Him, 


Here, again, we can only point out that it is necessary to 
consider whether the conduct here described and that 
connected with the issue of the Proclamation, to the issue 
of which Mr. Rhodes objected, is consistent with the 
notion that Mr. Rhodes did not, directly or indirectly, or 
in any way, authorise the actual “going in” of Dr. 
Jameson. 

What were Mr. Rhodes’s reasons and motives for 
taking part in and helping to organise the movement 
in Johannesburg? Mr. Rhodes alleged his sympathy 
with his countrymen. He did not, however, confine 
himself to this, but made an additional statement. 
Asked why he chose the autumn of 1895 to change 
the policy of observation for the policy of active inter- 
vention, Mr. Rhodes stated, among other things, “I felt, 
for instance, with reference to the gold industry, that 
owing to the huge charges the poorer reefs were non- 
payable. I think the present charges come to about 6s, 
per ton, which really renders the poorer reefs non-payable. 
That was causing great trouble among the capitalists or 
those representing the mines, and they were determined— 
but we shall hear it all from themselves—to have a 
change.” In reference to the question,—Did Mr. Rhodes 
withhold information as to his actions and intentions 
from persons to whom it was his duty to disclose them P— 
it must be pointed out (1) that he did not inform the 
High Commissioner except by putting to him a hypo- 
thetical case as to a possible rising in Johannesburg, 
though under the Charter he had as a director a special 
duty to communicate freely with that officer; (2) that 
though he informed the Imperial Secretary, Sir Graham 
Bower, he bound him on his honour to mention the in- 
formation to no one; (3) that he did not tell his Cabinet ; 
(4) that he did not communicate with his brother-directors 
even after the Raid had taken place. Here, again, we only 
state the result of the evidence and attempt to draw no 
conclusion. 

Next we must ask,—Were there certain persons in 
England to whom Mr. Rhodes communicated his schemes ? 
Some information in regard to this point is contained in 
the following piece of evidence :—“ Sir William Harcourt : 
I must ask you, with reference to these preparations con- 
nected with the promotion of an insurrection in Johannes- 
burg, did you ever make any communication to any 
persons in London?—I have had my communications on 
the question, but I consider that this affects the question 
of third parties.” Mr. Rhodes was also asked whether 


he had communicated with the Chartered Company. His 
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reply was that he had not done so, and that he had 
only held communication with his agent, Dr. Harris. 
Asked separately as to individuals, he replied “No” to 
the names of the Duke of Abercorn, the Duke of Fife, 
Lord Grey, Lord Gifford, and Sir Horace Farquhar. After 
this last name had been put to him, Mr. Rhodes replied : 
“No; I have told youI made no communication to any 
one but Dr. Harris in London.” When, however, Mr. 
Rhodes was asked, “ Had you no communication with 
Mr. Rochefort Maguire?” he replied, “I cannot reply to 
that question.” On being pressed, however, Mr. Rhodes 
ultimately answered “ No” to the question. Asked as 
to telegrams which had passed between the Cape and 
London, Mr. Rhodes declared that they were of a con- 
didential nature, and that he objected to their being 
pat in. 

We will say no more in regard to the evidence to which 
we have here drawn attention, as our object is not, as we 
have said, to pass judgment, but merely to arrange, and 
2£ it were codify, a portion of that evidence. 








DECADENCE IN POETRY. 

“FQ ROFESSOR COURTHOPE, in the lecture which he 

delivered this day week at Oxford on “ Life in Poetry,” 
began to consider the causes of decadence, or in other words, 
want of life in poetry, and asked whether the rise of a 
school of poetry which is evidently artificial and wanting in 
force and spring, is due to a failure in the genius and methods 
of the poets themselves, or to the failure of vitality and 
freshness in that section of society to which they belong, or 
to a drying up of the sources of ideal life in the nation at 
large. Surely it may well be due to any one or all three of 
these causes, and it would be more complete in those cases in 
which all these causes were combined. There are many cases 
in which a decadent poet lives in an age in which he might 
have found, had he had the larger social sympathies in him- 
self, a new spring of ideal life, but failed to find it from the 
want of elasticity and spiritual force within himself, just as 
Byron, in spite of his magnificent powers and genius, was, 
in the exhaustion of his ideal life, a decadent poet in the 
very same age in which Wordsworth struck new and rich 
sonrees of poetic inspiration. Again, we may say that the 
very same poet, and sometimes even a great poet like 


‘Goethe, has had both a fresh and a decadent epoch in 


his own poetry. In Goethe’s case it was a vital period 
in which he wrote his lovely lyrics, and his ‘ Goetz 
von Berlichingen,” and the first part of Faust, and a de- 
cadent period in which he wrote his “ Elective Afiinities,” and 
his “ Roman Elegies,” and the second part of Faust, when 
not only the sources of his ideal life as a poet were evi- 
dently drying up, but his sympathies with the most vivid 
hopes of his own people were narrowing and giving way to his 
somewhat supercilious scorn for the deeper and stronger 
impulses of his country, and when he was becoming hopeless 
of German national life and out of sympathy with the purest 
sources of moral inspiration. And, again, we may see in such 
a poet as the late William Morris, one whose sympathies quite 
outran, as it were, his finer tastes, and who became “ the idle 
singer of an empty day,” even at the very time at which he 
was eagerly seeking to extend the range of the moral life of 
his own class and to lead it to drink at new springs of 
thought and action. While he eagerly desired to make the 
life of cultivated thought richer and deeper and more in 
keeping with the aspirations of the people at large, his 
poetical genius did not find any natural outlet in the direction 
in which his moral sympathies led him. As a poet he 
remained a laudator temporis acti, a singer whose imagination 
dwelt in one world, while his heart and hopes were in another. 


Decadence in poetry, indeed, as often perhaps betrays a 
purely personal as a social or political origin, but it may 
betray any one of these sources. We do not suppose 
Fletcher, the poetical ally of Beaumont, to have been a 
poet of the decadent type, for he was a great dramatist, 
but evidently he had seen and studied those who were 
decadents in his own time. It would be hard to find 
& poem of more definitely decadent a type than the little 
poem on “ Melancholy,” which Mr. Palgrave in his “ Golden 
Treasury of Songs and Lyrics,” has placed immediately before 
Sir Walter Scott’s lines, “To a Lock of Hair,’ in which Sir 
Walter shows us how he himself was led to open up a 





> ‘ ° MFR oe... 
region of poetry in which he was not only very great, but the 
leader of a great school of vigorous life and genius, by 
very same causes which have so often betrayed feebler and 
fainter spirits into the poetry which we should all call More 
or less decadent. Here is Fletcher's praise of melancholy. 


** Hence, all you vain delights, 
As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly ? 
There’s nought in this life sweet 
If man were wise to see’t, 
But only melancholy, 
O sweetest melancholy ! 
Welcome, folded arms, and fixéd eyes, 
A sigh that piercing mortifies, 
A look that’s fasten’d to the ground, ol 
A tongue chain’d up without a sound! * 
Fountain heads and pathless groves, 
Places which pale passion loves! 
Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly housed save bats and owls! 
A midnight bell, a parting groan! 
These are the sounds we feed upon; 
Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley; 
Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy,” 


That is very delicate diec-away poetry, but, except as a pure 
dramatist, no one could ever have written it who was not 
more in sympathy with that which was dying out of life, than 
with that which was coming into being. Now turn to Sir 
Walter Scott’s lines which Mr. Palgrave has placed in imme. 
diate sequence to Fletcher’s poem, lines which show us not 
only how melancholy had bred in Scott a reaction into the 
eager life which kindled his genius and made him the most 
buoyant of poets, but which had planted a new literature 
amongst us, and spread, as it were, “a forest on the hills, 
fast as the seasons could make steps” :— 


“To a Lock or Harr. 
Thy hue, dear pledge, is pure and bright 
As in that well-remember’d night 
When first thy mystic braid was wove, 
And first my Agnes whisper’d love. 


Since then how often hast thou prest 
The torrid zone of this wild breast, 
Whose wrath and hate have sworn to dwell 
With the first sin that peopled hell; 
A breast whose blood’s a troubled ocean, 
Each throb the earthquake’s wild commotion ! 
O if such clime thou canst endure 
Yet keep thy hue unstain’d and pure, 
What conquest o’er each erring thought 
Of that fierce realm had Agnes wrought! 
I had not wander’d far and wide 
With such an angel for my guide; 
Nor heaven nor earth could then reprove me 
If she had lived, and lived to love me. 


Not then this world’s wild joys had been 

To me one savage hunting scene, 

My sole delight the headlong race 

And frantic hurry of the chase ; 

To start, pursue, and bring to bay, 

Rush in, drag down, and rend my prey, 

Then—from the carcass turn away ! 

Mine ireful mood had sweetness tamed, 

And soothed each wound which pride inflamed :— 

Yes, God and man might now approve me 

If thou hadst lived, and lived to love me!” 
This passionate outpouring of Scott’s momentary despair 
should show us how dangerous it is to trace what seems to be 
decadence in any one poet to general social and political 
causes. We never know whether that which drives one poet 
into artificial and morbid strains, into histrionic attempts to 
simulate passions which he does not really feel, may not drive 
another into those “fresh woods and pastures new” which 
renew a decadent world. Scott became the originator of a 
great and healthy literature through an attack of melancholy 
which was due to a purely personal grief. 


Critics would generally, we suppose, be inclined to call the 
poetry of Crashaw and Cowley decadent poetry. There is 
a fondness for languid conceits about both of them which 
certainly suggests a half-exhausted ideal life. Here, for 
instance, is a portion of Crashaw’s reflections on that “not 
impossible she” in whom, if he ever encountered her, his soul 
would delight :— 

“ Till that divine 
Idea take a shrine 
Of crystal flesh, through which to shine: 
—Meet you her, my Wishes, 
Bespeak her to my blisses, 
And be ye call’d, my absent kisses. 
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I wish her beauty 
That owes not all its duty 
To gaudy tire, or glist’ring shoe-tie: 
Something more than 
Taffata or tissue can, 
Or rampant feather, or rich fan, 
A face that’s best 
By its own beauty drest, 
And can alone command the rest : 
A face made up 
Out of no other shop 
Than what Nature’s white hand sets ope.” 
That surely, with all its elegance, or rather by virtue of its 
elegance, is decadent in spirit. There is no real life or 
spring in it. It is long-drawn and sickly. And here, again, 
is Cowley asserting that the strings of his lyre themselves 
make “a kind of numerous trembling” though “the moving 
hand approach not near,” when he is proposing to sing of the 
sect of his love :— 
objec “A SupPLICATION. 
Awake, awake, my Lyre! 
And tell thy silent master’s humble tale 
In sounds that may prevail ; 
Sounds that gentle thoughts inspire : 
Though so exalted she, 
And I so lowly be 
Tell her, such different notes make all thy harmony. 
Hark! how the strings awake : 
And, though the moving hand approach not near, 
Themselves with awful fear 
A kind of numerous trembling make. 
Now all thy forces try ; 
Now all thy charms apply ; 
Revenge upon her ear the conquests of her eye. 
Weak Lyre! thy virtue sure 
Is useless here, since thou art only found 
To cure, but not to wound, 
And she to wound, but not to cure. 
Too weak too wilt thou prove 
My passion to remove ; 
Physic to other ills, thou’rt nourishment to love. 
Sleep, sleep again, my Lyre! 
For thou canst never tell my humble tale 
In sounds that will prevail, 
Nor gentle thoughts in her inspire ; 
All thy vain mirth lay by, 
Bid thy strings silent lie, 
Sleep, sleep again, my Lyre, and let thy master die.” 
That surely is full of conceits and as unreal as the poetry of 
aman of a certain genius could possibly be. Yet the age 
when Crashaw and Cowley flourished, if they ever really 
flourished, was the age of Milton, and the age in which 
Dryden began his work, and where could we find the promise 
of new kinds of poetical life and genius, if not in the age 
of Milton and Dryden? We shall often find poets with 
signs of decadence, poets who are strained and artificial in 
their effort to be sublime, contemporary with other poets who 
areas natural and fresh as if they came straight from the 
heart of Nature. Perhaps the poetry of Gay was as poor, 
manufactured, and artificial as that of any poet in our litera- 
ture, for with his liveliness there was hardly any kind of true 
idealism, and his sentimentality was ostentatious. Nothing, 
for instance, could be in worse or more artificial taste than 
the metaphor in which he likens the sailor lover in his 
“Black-eyed Susan ” to a lark, because he dropped so quickly 
from the shrouds of the ship to the side of his mistress :— 
“ William, who high upon the yard 
Rock’d with the billow to and fro, 
Soon as her well-known voice he heard 
He sigh’d, and cast his eyes below: 
The cord slides swiftly through his glowing hands, 
And quick as lightning on the deck he stands. 
So the sweet lark, high poised in air, 
Shuts close his pinions to his breast 
If chance his mate’s shrill call he hear, 
And drops at once into her nest :— 
The noblest captain in the British fleet 
Might envy William’s lip those kisses sweet.” 
Yet Gay was the contemporary of Pope, who, though certainly 
not a poet whose mind was in any high sense ideal, still had 
a buoyancy of satiric life in him which furnished a whole 
generation with a rich stock of keen and piercing poetic 
wit such as we could ill spare from English literature. 
Whatever may be said in depreciation of Pope’s poetry, 
0 one could justly call him a decadent. Indeed, decadence 
is hardly consistent with the brighter kind of intellect. 
It always implies that want of deep sagacity which disposes 
4 writer to dwell at disproportionate length on an unhealthy 


class of thoughts. And from any habit of that kind, so keer’ 
and scimitar-like an intellect as Pope’s effectually diverted 

him. Decadent poets are more often decadent because they’ 
have not had the judgment, or the breadth of sympathy, to’ 
find out the healthier instincts of their age, than because: 
they live in a society which is deeply infected with a morbid} 
taint. 


A COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION IN PHYSIQUE. ~ 
T is curious, and not a little amusing to those who cam 
look back through many years, to see how forgottem 
controversies are revived and re-argued as if they had never 
been thought out or fought out, and settled in men’s minds. 
We gain very slowly from experience after all, More than a 
generation ago, when everybody was interested in the struggle 
between patronage and examination for appointments—which, 
absurdly enough, as it turned out, was considered to be a 
struggle between aristocracy and democracy—there was a 
fierce fight over a proposal to make of bodily strength one 
element in the competitive examinations. ‘The object, of 
course, was to baffle the reformers while appearing to give 
way to them. The “aristocrats” had an idea, quite un- 
founded, but most sincerely entertained, that the majority 
of the “students” who would obtain high marks would be 
pallid, etiolated, undersized young fellows, worn out with 
reading and ‘devotion to the midnight lamp,” a phrase 
which during the controversy might have been set up by 
the printers as what Mr. Walter used to call a “logogram.” 
The “democrats” were a little dismayed by the objection, 
which struck the electors as inevitably sound, and but for the 
experts, some very curious rules of competition, as to height, 
girth, and weight, would, we believe, have at last been intro 
duced. The experts, however, of both parties, knowing 
human nature and military history, could not stand the 
nonsense and said so, and a compromise was effected which 
has lasted to this day, under which competition was confined 
to intelligence, and the health, both of officers and civilians, 
was protected by a pass examination. It has, we believe, 
worked exceedingly well; the majority of those who succeeded 
at examinations were, as might have been expected, persons 
of exceptional stamina; and the number of the rickety lads 
who won commissions or appointments was unexpectedly 
small, far smaller, we believe, than that of those who 
prospered under the wing of patronage. As far as we 
know, the officers in regiments on tropical service have faced 
hardships uncommonly well, while we can testify, froma rather 
wide experience, that a regiment of modern civilians would 
beat a regiment of the older men at cricket, riding, or 
wrestling, and bear a handicap of 20 per cent. to begin 
with. Nevertheless, the old idea still survives, and on 
Monday the Times published a letter, evidently from some 
one of mark, who contends strenuously that as there are 
five applicants for every vacant commission in the Army, the 
lists should be reduced by demanding superior physical 
qualifications. The cadets should all be of a minimum height 
and girth, and there should be a competitive examination as 
to bodily perfections. Not only, he contends, should the 
examiners reject all men who find it convenient to use glasses— 
that is, about a fourth of the officers of the Prussian Army— 
but they should establish “atheoretical normal standard of 
physical symmetry, and give marks, plus or minus, on the 
most important points. The chief elements composing this 
standard should be height, girth, and weight in proportion, 
size of upper and lower arm, thigh and leg, form of feet, 
muscular power of grasp and of pulling his own weight.” 
That proposal seems to us positively foolish, but before we 
discuss it we think it necessary to define our position. So 
far from being devotees of the examination system we accept 
it only as a necessary check on nepotism, and should infinitely 
prefer a Board of Patronage, could we hope that its choice 
would be regulated only by considerations of the fitness of 
applicants to serve the State. We know that after a few 
years it would not be so regulated, and therefore prefer 
examinations, even though we perceive that they are, if we 
are to try the great modern experiment honestly, most un- 
fairly undemocratic, the “pull” of the man who can spend 
£1,000 on his son’s education being about five to one as 
against the man who can spend only £100. Indeed, we go 
even further than this, and think it a distinct evil to shut out 
the powerful classes from the service of the community, ané 
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peatedly proposed that a considerable private income, say £409 
uw year, should be held essential to a cavalry officer or an appli- 
cant admitted to the diplomatic service. We should not even 
object to extend the system under which “Queen’s Pages” 
obtain commissions—that is, to leave to the Crown a fourth 
of all nominations—thus enabling Ministers to reward all 
who had in any way served the State, by nominations for their 
sons. We doubt if in our day such patronage would be 
abused, and are quite sure that it would utilise classes who 
are now kept out because their development is a little slower 
than that of the classes who are compelled to keep thinking 
all day throughout life. The squire’s son makes a good officer, 
and the squire’s son is just now a little unfairly weighted 
when pitted at eighteen in the examiners’ room against the 
son of the professional man, or of the man who, making 
money, sees that the quickest road to grade for his son is 
through the crammer’s establishment. 

The idea of competition by weight rests upon two 
fallacies which the experts dismissed more than forty years 
ago, and which we thought were exploded. One is that in an 
intellectual contest the men of inferior physique will always 
win, that, in fact, the brain always eats up the body. There 
is not a vestige of truth in that idea. The rowing men and 
riding men and cricket-playing men, unless they waste too 
much time over those pursuits, do at all Universities 
just as well as the sedentary men, and if the competition 
lasted five years instead of three, would do very much 
better. Of the men who succeed in the professions, 
even our own, which is sedentary to a rather peculiar 
degree, a large proportion, we should say much the larger 
proportion, greatly exceed in bulk the standard set up by the 
Times’ correspondent, while in Parliament the two leaders of 
the Commons at this moment are in different ways men of 
unusual size. Every fool in the country calls Sir William 
Harcourt “elephantine,” but one would be puzzled to name 
the intellectual contest in which Sir William Harcourt would, 
as a younger man, have been certain of defeat. There is, in 
fact, asSir Bulwer Lytton wrote half a century ago, no con- 
nection whatever between intelligence and want of bodily 
power, his illustrations, if we remember right, being Cromwell, 
Luther, Cleon, and Mahommed, all “burly,” or “brawny,” 
or “large-limbed” men who made a deep mark upon the 
world. In plain words, no examination, however purely in- 
tellectual, excludes the physically strong, who indeed have 
in such examinations direct advantage from their health and 
their freedom from the nervous exaltation or “ strain,” which 
more than any other cause defeats weaklings in the battles 
alike of life and of the examination rooms. The other 
fallacy is that bulk and health are synonymous. That theory 
is entirely unsupported by evidence. Some of the best 
athletes recorded have been rather small men, the small men 
as a rule can outmarch the brawny men, and if they 
can ride at all they can keep in their saddles hours 
after their bulky rivals have collapsed. The power of 
endurance, which is the officer’s chief physical requisite, 
rests with men slightly under the average, and though weight 
tells in battle when the contest is hand to hand, we venture 
to question whether a regiment of Foot Guards would have 
found the Roman legionaries, who thought the barbarians 
giants, such despicable opponents. We do not suppose that 
even the correspondent of the Times thinks that courage is 
proportioned to bulk, though in one portion of his letter he 
seems to do so; and if courage is equal, the man who, carry- 
ing a rifle, can march thirty miles on end is a fairly competent 
foot soldier. After all, moreover, what we want in cfficers as 
distinguished from soldiers is not brawniness, but intelli- 
gence; and the rules which would have kept out Napoleon, 
Nelson, and Lord Roberts must be in their essence silly rules. 
It would be too invidious to quote many living instances, but 
‘we would just ask any military officer of experience who reads 
these lines to run over the list of men whom he would trust 
with a regiment or a brigade under difficult circumstances, 
and then decide in his own mind whether bulk of body had 
anything to do with the matter. Health of body would have, 
though Venddme, Wolfe, William III, and, as we believe, 
Napoleon were exceptions to that rule; but health and size 
of frame have a very slight relation, the difference, if any, in 
power of endurance being on the side of the smaller men. 
There are plenty of objections to selection by competition, but 
none of them would be removed by giving all men of Lord 


It is a fact, we believe, and a very curious one, that Certain 
ideas about the relation of intelligence to balk survive all 
experience, and are, in fact, ineradicable. It was, we think 
the late Sir Fitzjames Stephen who wrote an opinion that big 
men never trusted little ones, always thinking them crafty, 
while little men never believed big ones to be equally intelij. 
gent with themselves,—and explained that fact asa surviya} 
from some forgotten contest between a little tribe which had 
rather advanced in the arts, and a tribe of “giants” who. 
knew nothing except how to fight. Certain it is that the 
prejudice in favour of big men as fighters is incurable and. 
survives the experience of ages. The Goths could not under. 
stand how the Romans ever defeated them, Prince Bismarck 
always refers to Pomeranians as unequalled warriors because. 
they are big, all Americans seem to give the palm to. 
Kentuckians for the same reason, and the Pathans to this 
day look on the Goorkhas who disperse and defeat them as men 
who are doing something which must be a result of cunning, 
The dwarf is the wise man, the giant the simpleton, in the. 
legends of all nations, and this apparently among all nations 
in the teeth of daily experience, which shows, after allowing 
for deformity, that size has nothing to do with intelligence or 
health, or that separate power of endurance which doctora 
often discover in very frail men. Thatshort sight isa seriong 
defect in a sailor we admit, and it must occasionally be an 
embarrassment to a soldier; but Von Moltke would have 
smiled rather sardonically if asked to dismiss all the. 
spectacled members of his staff. Plus and minus marks for. 
general fitness we could understand, though we should rather 
distrust the examiners; but we suspect Lord Roberts would 
lead a regiment of “weedy” London costers very cheerfully 
into action even if all their officers were spectacled men, 
rather flat-footed, and not above 5ft.2in. At all events he 
never objected to lead Goorkhas, to whom, except in the: 
matter of spectacles, that description exactly applies. Some 
of them want spectacles, short sight being independent of 
race, but they do not wear them. 





MAMMALS IN THE WATER. 
NHE Zoo otters, which are unusually lively during the 
first days of spring, have conformed to the universa} 
tendency to “extend the range of diet” by eating ship. 
biscuit as well as fish. They make believe that it is fish al} 
the time, biting the biscuit into fragments, then pushing 
these into the water with their noses, chasing them and 
catching them, and after the biscuit is well saturated, eat- 
ing it on the bank. Incidentally this shows how very 
prettily an otter eats its meals. It lies flat down, and holds: 
the “fish” neatly between its hands, “thumbs upwards,” 
the hands being quite flat, like the two ends of a book-slide.. 
The quickness and handiness of the otter in the water 
is most surprising considering the very slight difference in 
general form between it and allied non-amphibious mammals; 
there is practically nothing which a salmon or trout can 
do which the otter cannot beat, except the salmon’s leap up 
a weir. It can even imitate that astonishing “shoot” by 
which a trout goes off from its feeding-place like an arrow to 
the bank or weeds. It can also climb a pollard-tree, dig 
holes, dive in salt water, run fast on land, and run at the 
bottom of the water. 
Compared with the aquatic powers of civilised man—the 
only mammal, except a monkey, which does not swim naturally 
—these feats are very surprising. But the list of land animals: 
which are expert swimmers is very much larger than might be 
supposed. It also embraces many classes of animals, and 
the number of the aquatic or semi-aquatic members of 
very different families suggests that the aquatic habit 
was at first only accidental, and that very many creatures 
which do not by habit swim and dive might under 
other circumstances have become aquatic. Judging from 
our own experience, one of the most difficult “adapta- 
tions” of habit encountered {in the amphibious life is 
that of keeping the eyes open under water, with no speciab 
protection. It is disagreeable in fresh water, and painfal in 
salt water. Conceding that the regular amphibious ereatures 
have learnt to do this gradually—otters, water-voles, water- 
shrews, polar bears, and seals—how are we toaccount for the 
aquatic dexterity of a creature like the land-rat? A common 
brown rat can see under water as well as a water-rat can. 





Roberts’s size minus marks to overcome. 


It swims and dives equally well, and can burrow into a bank 
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below the water. This is less creditable engineering than the 
nb-aquatic work of the beaver, which buries logs and fixes 
ae foundations of the dam under water; but it shows that 
the rat is quite at home in that element. The rat has 
o structural adaptation of any kind to help him, and the 
gater-vole is to all appearance the same in structure as the 
and-vole. That there should be so little modification is quite 
contrary to the ancient and established view, that if an 
animal can swim and dive, it must be like a duck or a fish. 
When Fuller was writing of the “natural commodities” of 
(ardiganshire he remarked : “what plenty there was of beavers 
jn this country in the days of Giraldus, the breed of them is 
now quite destroyed, and neither the fore-foot of a beaver 
(which is like a dog’s) nor the hind-foot (which is like a goose’s) 
gan be seen therein.” But the performances of the creatures, 
qhich are little or not at all changed in structure, are perhaps 
more interesting from the personal point of view of their 
homan critics than those of animals like the seals, walruses, 
and whales, whose legs have turned into fins. Their ex- 
riences and difficulties in the water ought to be somewhat 
jike our own. The surprising point is that most forms of 
govement in the water seem to present to them no difficulty 
atall. Very young otters are “taught” to swim, and so pre- 
gumably are the young duckbills, which lie in a sub- 
terranean nest for several weeks before entering the water. 
Bat the young otters at the Zoo only needed to be hauled out 
by their mothers when they stayed in toolong. They swam 
like young ducks, and the teaching was by example, not 
instruction. When master of the art the otter swims, not 
with all four feet, but with the hind-feet, folding the front 
paws alongside its body. Mr. Trevor-Battye has noticed that 
the water-voles do the same. This agrees with the progress 
of human swimmers, who usually begin by making too much 
ase of the arms and too little of the legs, but discover later on 
that the latter are the main aids in swimming either on or 
below the surface. The otters are so far modified from the 
polecat tribe that they have webbed toes; the water-voles 
have not even this advantage over their land relations. It 
ought to follow from this that the latter could with a little 
trouble become aquatic. There is a great deal of evidence 
to show that there is no hard-and-fast line between land 
mammals and water mammals so far as this distinction 
rests on the ability to use both elements. Stoats, for in- 
stance, are excellent swimmers, and if put to it for food, 
would probably learn to catch fish just as the polecat is 
known to catch eels. Cats, which have an intense dislike of 
wet, swim well, carrying the head high. Their distaste for 
aquatics does not extend to the larger cats. Tigers are 
fond of bathing, swim fast, and, in the case of the “river 
tigers” of the Sunderbunds, and the tigers near the coast 
of the Straits of Malacca, are constantly noticed in the water. 
Whether the trained Egyptian cats, which were used to take 
waterfowl in the reed-beds by the Nile, ever swam when 
stalking them does not appear from the ancient pictures; 
but the extent to which the dog voluntarily becomes aquatic 
entitles some breeds to be considered amphibious. A dog 
belonging to a waterman living near one of the Thames 
ferries has been known to continue swimming out in the 
stream for an hour without cuming to land. It did this for 
@musement on a fine Sunday morning. Another riverside 
dog was taught to dive, and fetch up stones thrown in which 
sank to the bottom. This dog would pick out stones from 
the bottom of a bucket of water, selecting one which it had 
been shown before from a number of others. It had so far 
become amphibious that it could use its eyes under water. 
InF rance otter-hound puppies are introduced to their aquatic 
life by setting their kettle of soup in a pond or stream, so 
that they must go in deep to feed. Soon they become as fast 
Wimmers on the surface as the otter itself, though the 
physical advantages of submarine motion give the otter the 
advantage when it is below the surface. 


As the land-rats and water-voles can swim and run below 
Water, there is no reason to suppose that the various tribes of 
mice cannot do the same. The house-mouse swims on the 
surface as well as the rat; but it has apparently not 
yet learnt to dive. All the pachyderms can swim, and 
very many are as much at home in the water as on 
land. The story that pigs cut their own throats when 
swimming is a myth. To prove it a whole family of pink 
bigs were chased into a fine muddy pond and made to swim 








across, They swam well, and the “contour line” of mud 
along their sides showed that their backs were above water as 
well as their heads. Elephants are almost as clever in the 
water as the polar bears. They can swim and walk under 
water without coming to the surface, keeping the trunk out 
of the water like a diver’s tube. There is plenty of flexibility 
in an elephant’s legs, enough to use in swimming, but the 
properly aquatic hippopotamus can scarcely be said to 
swim. It rises and sinks at will, but it habitually walks 
or runs on the ground at the bottom of the river. Two 
South American river creatures seem quite arbitrarily 
aquatic,—the coypu, which might just as well be a land- 
rat, but is a water-rat “in the process of becoming ” a beaver, 
and the capybara, which is a gigantic water guinea-pig. 
Each is quite at home in the rivers, and as the capybara is 
aquatic, there seems no reason why the guinea-pigs, or the 
Patagonian cavies, should not learn to swim and dive, if 
circumstances made it useful. Even man himself becomes 
almost amphibious in certain regions. Temperature permit- 
ting, he swims as well, and dives better, than many of the 
animals mentioned above,—better, for instance, than any dogs. 
The Greek sponge-fishers and the Arab divers must have sight 
almost as keen below water as that of the sea-otter. They 
have even learnt, by practice, to control the consumption of 
the air-supply in their lungs. The usual time for a hippo- 
potamus to remain below water is five minutes. The pearl- 
fisher can remain below for two and a half minutes. Ina 
tank a diver has remained under water four minutes. But 
temperature marks the limits of man’s amphibious habits. Its 
effects seem less potent on other mammals in the water. The 
amphibious beasts of the tropics—hippos, tapirs, elephants, 
and manatees—need warm waters to swim in. But in 
temperate Europe, or even in the Arctic seas, certain animals 
seem indifferent to constant wet, and the intense discomfort 
of “ wet clothes ” when out of the water. <A polar bear is wet, 
literally, to the skin. The otters, though they have an inner 
coat, look thoroughly drabbled when out of the water. The 
land-rat’s coat also becomes wet through. The latter avoids 
water in cold weather; but the otters sit cheerfully on the 
bank in winter frosts, or even in wind. So do the Zoo 
beavers, but their lower fur is probably impervious to wet. 
A piece of beaver fur, with the long coat taken off, was dry 
at the roots after soaking for twoand a half hours in a basin. 
If the temperature of aquatic animals were naturally low, like 
that of a fish, their indifference might be explained. A 
hibernating dormouse is as cold as death; a tame rat, tested 
by a clinical thermometer, showed a temperature of 100°, and 
a live otter can scarcely be of lower temperature than a live 
cat or a Cape ratel. The Zoo caution, “ These animals bite,” 
preclude any effort at taking their normal heat. But that 
of a rat, which takes to the water freely when the March 
winds are blowing, is normal, and there is no reason to 
suppose that that of the otter is different. 

As chill to the surface tissues is always dangerous to warm- 
blooded creatures, in the absence of an inner layer of fat, 
which the whale, and in some degree the polar bear, possesses, 
the fur must be the non-conductor which protects them. 
Water, unless in movement, is not a quick conductor of heat. 
The fur, aided by the outer and longer hairs which keep it in 
place, holds the water-jacket motionless, even if it reaches to 
the skin; and this “ water compress” saves the animal from 
a chill. If the cold winds extract the warmth from it when 
standing wet through on land it takes to the water as the 
relatively warmer element. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE CONCERT OF EUROPE. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.”] 

Srz,—It is to be hoped that the bombardment by British 
warships of the Cretans, who, whatever their faults, are 
fighting against an intolerable tyranny, may stir our peor{ 

to reflect whether the “ Concert of Europe” is so essential te 
the cause of peace that we should sacrifice to it our 
traditional character as the champions of liberty, the refuge 
and stay of the oppressed, and the implacable foes of 
unrighteous government, and thus forfeit the sympathy and 
good wishes of all our real friends. True to our traditional 
character, we are at the present time waging war in Egypt 
against a barbarous and merciless despotism. Is there not @ 
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rdanger that in Eastern Europe we may be drawn against our 

will into an opposite course, and play false to our character, 
through onr connection with Powers who openly proclaim 
their determination to uphold in its territorial integrity an 
Empire as barbarous and merciless as that which we are 
endeavouring to annihilate in Africa? What real fellowship 
can there be between a country like our own, which, free 
herself, desires others to be free, and countries which are under 
the rule of great military despots? Hitherto it has been our 
policy to abstain from special alliances with foreign Powers, 
however closely united to us in aims and sympathies, from a 
reluctance to part with our liberty of action, and from a wise 
dread of entanglements. But now we find ourselves tied to 
Powers whose aims and sympathies are in many vital ques- 
tions antagonistic to our own, and employing onr ships in the 
humiliating task of coercing the one people which, headed 
by a chivalrous King, has played the man. It would be 
difficult to name one positive good which this new weapon of 
diplomacy, called the “ Concert of Europe,” bas effected. It 
certainly has done not a little harm. We owe to it that our 
country was prevented from succouring or avenging our 
Armenian fellow-Christians. We owe to it that nothing as 
yet has been devised for their protection against further 
massacres, or for the good government of other oppressed 
subjects of the Sultan, beyond paper constitutions, which 
they who devised them must have felt would prove failures. 
We owe to it that the legitimate aspirations of both Cretans 
and Hellenes have been thwarted. If in past years states- 
men had waited for the approval of all the Great Powers or 
“the Concert of Europe,” Italy would never have been free, 
and Greece and Bulgaria would still be lying prostrate under 
the hoof of Turkey. If, as many affirm, this Concert be 
necessary for the peace of Europe, we must no doubt be 
content to make great sacrifices to maintain it; but after 
present dangers are over the sooner we are set free from its 
trammels the better will it be for our own honour and for the 
cause of liberty and righteous government.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bishopsbourne, Cannes, March 2nd. ©. W. GIBRALTAR. 





CRETE. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “ SpecTaTor.’’] 
S1r,—I thank you for your article on Crete. The bombard- 
ment of a fortnight since has opened the eyes of many Con- 
servatives, of whom I am one. The course of the Govern- 
ment has led us into practically supporting Turkey, and 
therefore that course must be wrong. We ought to reverse 
this policy, even if it be necessary to fight for it. Before 
the bombardment a mere retreat might have seemed sufficient; 
now nothing less than active support of Greece will do, 
whether the German Emperor bars the way or not. When 
you say that Lord Salisbury cannot honourably withdraw 
from pledges given to the Concert to coerce Greece, I must 
beg leave to disagree entirely. The dishonour lies in giving 
those pledges; given, the only thing that can be done to save 
our honour, is to repudiate them. Would you counsel Herod 
to keep his pledge to Herodias’s daughter, and murder John 
the Baptist? In conclusion, let me say that the action of the 
Government is driving many of its staunch supporters into the 
other party, or into any party that will show a little courage 
in the presence of danger.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rugby, March 7th. W. H. D. Rovssz. 





THE ARCHBISHOPS’ LETTER. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “Specraror.”’ | 
S1r,—I cannot believe that “true-born Englisksen ” (if there 
are any left) will appreciate the complimentary epithets lately 
bestowed by the heads of the Anglican Church upon the 
Church of Rome. The two Archbishops call the Church of 
Rome “their sister-Church in Christ.” This is all very 
pretty, but in compliments, as in love, a little reciprocity is 
essential if any dignity is to be preserved. Will the Pope 
call the Church of England “a sister-Church in Christ” ? 
Not he! It would be unseemly to put the words of John 
Wilkes’s famous retort to Lord Thurlow into the mouth of 
the Holy Father, but the quotation, if unseemly, would be 
apposite. The Pope has just told the Church of England 
that she is without Orders, and consequently without Sacra- 
ments; that she is a plainly heretical body whose followers 


have! I confess no power on earth could indnce me to 
man “ brother” if I knew he would seize the Occasion of 
doing so to cry aloud “ Bastard.”—I am, Sir, &c,, ™ 

March 10th. AUGUSTINE Brrrgyy, 

[Mr. Birrell seems to say that no power on earth won] 
induce him to follow Christ’s precepts. “If ye love aa 
which love you, what reward have ye? Do not ona 
publicans the same ? ”—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE YANKEES AND CHARLES I}, 


[To THE EpIToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR,”} 


S1r,—Mr. Hay Hay-Cooper’s story, from a book of which he 
has forgotten the name and author, is obviously a myth, Soot 
told Washington Irving that, in the Stuart papers of 1778.79 
was an offer to raise the Royal Standard in America, Lord 
Stanhope could not find the document, nor could I. There ig 
also a story that a French minister found Charles intoxicated 
at a political interview about 1772. Itisin Ewald. The two 
stories have been mixed, with the Americans in the “public 
billiard-room ” in Florence, for result.—TI am, Sir, &., 
St. Andrews, Fife. A. Lana, 





MR. ANDREW LANG’S EXPOSURE OF JACOBITIsy, 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—If Mr. Hay-Cooper will refer to Lord Mahon’s “ History 
of England,” he will find some notice of the deputation he 
has mentioned. His Lordship, however, says nothing of the 
billiard-room scene, nor does he give the names of the envoys, 
but merely states that, having learned the dissolute ang 
degraded character of Charles Edward, they declined negotia. 
tion and returned home re infecta. I do not believe that this 
embassy was sanctioned by the Congress; it was more pro- 
bably started by some cultivated Americans who, though ready 
to resist illegal taxation even as far as separation, still pre. 
ferred a monarchical form of government. Their selection of 
a possible ruler fully demonstrates the absurdity of hard and 
fast legitimacy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. WALLER Eyre Evans, 





SECONDARY EDUCATION UNDER EDWARD VI. 
(To tue Epitor or THE “SPEecTATOR.”’} 
Sr1r,—May I answer some questions asked in the very kindly 
notice given to my book on “English Schools at the 
Reformation” in the Spectator of February 27th? (1) As 
to Free School. This certainly means gratuitous, as the 
sixty-six schools mentioned in the book, and so called, 
either directly or in the alternative phrase “teach freely,” 
clearly show. The reviewer asks how we are to explain 
the Banbury entry, “There is a free school...... the 
schoolmaster ...... having the profits for his wages.” 
The answer is simple. By reading the whole passages 
as to Banbury, and comparing them with those as regards 
other places. It then becomes clear that “ profits” refers 
to the profits of the lands. These formed the endow- 
ment, in consideration of which the master was to teach 
gratuitously. Thus at Wragby there were certain lands 
purchased by the parishioners to find a priest to pray for 
souls and to teach children. ‘“ Of the profits of the said lands 
the said parochians pay yearly to the said priest towards his 
living £5.” This was not, apparently, a Free School. At 
Crewkerne “the Free School there...... is worth in lands 
. clear #8 1s. 3d. J. Bird, schoolmaster...... received 
the whole profits for his wages. And the inhabitants be 
suitors to have the said Free School continued with 
augmentation of the Schoolmaster his living.” (2) Your 
reviewer is annoyed because I disparaged Colet’s educational 
curriculum. The passage he quotes shows that Colet did 
put Jerome on the same footing, as regards Latinity, a8 
Virgil. But the reviewer has not quoted the whole passage 
which is, indeed, extremely verbose. After directing a cate- 
chism of his own and two books of Erasmus, he goes on: 
“And then other authors Christian, as Lactantius, Pruden- 
tins and Proba and Sedulius and Juvencus and Baptista 
Mantuanus.” He concludes with charging “ the masters that 
they teach in Greek and Latin in reading unto them suck 
authors that hath with wisdom joined the pure chaste 
eloquence.” The governing words are “Christian authors,” 
and “pure chaste eloquence” meant Christian sermons im 





are outside the pale of salvation. A nice sort of sister to 





verse, such as those of Sedulius. (3) As to Baptista of 
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 ———— 
Mantua, I scoffed with Shakespeare, not against him. The 
words “ Good old Mantuan” are used in exactly the same way 
gs the modern slang “ Good old .’ They are put into the 
mouth of Holofernes, the schoolmaster, whose character is, 

rhaps, the unkindest caricature in Shakespeare. He is 
dubbed “ the fool,” and driven from the stage with the epithet 
of “ ass.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

34 Elm Park Gardens, S.W. 





ARTHUR F, LEACH. 








POETRY. 


: SUNT LACRYM. 


O saDDEsT of all sounds that be, 
Sweet Virgil’s sad “ Sunt lacryme”: 
A jewel’d thought, a gracious line 

\ Set in a music half divine; 

With murmur like the enchanted sea 
Beneath his own Parthenope : 
Where at the last, sad Ocean’s lover, 
He rests; a laurel hanging over. 


And he had heard it, he had known 
Humanity’s sad silent moan, 
And felt the waste of human things 
That mounts from beggars up to kings; 
A young Marcellus, early taken, 
Like fruit by tempest rudely shaken; 
Or great Catullus’ starry fame, 
That sunk, and left but half a name; 
Or, rapture of a night, the bride, 
Like Psyche, stolen from our side; 
Or perished worth, and friendship old, 
In dust and darkness lying cold. 





And we have heard it, we have known 

Yet deeper sorrow’s sadder tone; 
Beethoven’s passion, Shelley’s pain, 
The splendid gloom of Byron’s strain ; 
With Misereres of a song 
Complaining to the years, how long P 
This heirloom of an ancient wrong? 
And we have heard the pillow-cry 

- Of strong men’s sleepless agony, 
O God! how slow the hours go by! 


But song more sweet shall never twine 
‘fhe rue and rose in one short line; 
Or more pathetic give to grief 
An outlet, for a moment brief, 
To loose awhile the captive woe, 
Whose prison’d drops refuse to flow; 
And, like a draught of myrrh in wine, 
To mix in tears an anodyne; 
Than in, that world’s epitome, 
Sad Virgil’s sweet “Sunt lacryme.” 








A. G. B. 
BOOKS. 
—__———— 
THE RECOLLECTIONS OF ALEXIS DE TOCQUE.- 
VILLE.* 


THE period of 1848 is just now the slack water of history. 
It is not near enough to us to be part of the daily 
recollections of middle-aged men, not far enough off 
to be generally studied in memoirs and documents. Hence 
by most men the days of February and June are neglected 
and but little understood. Yet in reality no events 
were ever more picturesque, more interesting more 
exciting, than those which took place in Paris in 


it. Indeed, it wanted but some one with a loud voice to shout 
an order, and there would have been no Revolution. It is true 
that the Monarchy of Louis Philippe was balanced on, 
not built into rock; but though a touch from one side set it 
swaying a touch on the other would have steadied it again. 
That correcting touch, however, was not applied, and down, 
and in an instant it fell in hopeless ruin. That fact is as in- 
teresting as it is anomalous. Quite as remarkable are the 
social phenomena of 1848. Though modern collectivists 
may declare that the failure of the public works and of the 
public workshops is nothing to them, and must not be adduced 
as a proof that their theories are impracticable, the world at 
large rightly or wrongly judges otherwise. It finds in the 
history of Paris during the period of 1848 strong grounds for 
dreading a vast extension of publicemployment. The military 
aspects of the Revolution are not less extraordinary. Never 
before or since has there been so long a period of heavy fighting 
in the streets of a great city. Ordinary urban insurrections 
have seldom lasted for more than twenty-four hours but 
here for more than a week two armed forces faced each 
other and fought day by day with the utmost ferocity. It 
was not the case of a great riot being put down, but of a 
campaign conducted between the houses. The men of the 
Revolution were not, perhaps, great men, but they were 
striking and picturesque in a high degree. Lamartine, 
Louis Blanc, and Cavaignac were each in their own 
way memorable figures. Rhetoric, fanaticism, and hard 
pounding,—these were all elements in the crisis of Jane, 1848. 


Into the very centre of these memorable events we are led by 
M. de Tocqueville in the fascinating book of personal 
reminiscences which forms the subject of this review. A 
more delightful and stimulating guide it is impossible to 
imagine. He takes us by the hand, introduces us behind the 
scenes of the great political theatre, and shows us the principal 
actors as they appeared to a cool and courageous man of 
fine intellect, and, what is more important, to a man able to 
express his thoughts with clearness and truthfulness as well} 
as with point and epigram. M. de Tocqueville had probably 
too great a scorn of fvols and knaves, and too deep a sense of 
the irony of events, to make him a usefal politician, but these 
qualities render his historical criticisms exceedingly delightfal. 
We mnst add, too, that his recollections were written down very 
shortly after the events that they describe. Thus we have every 
combination required to make a striking and delightful piece 
of first-hand history. The writer played a considerable part in 
the events he describes. He recorded his recollections before 
they had grown dim. The events themselves were eminently 
picturesque, and the writer had the gift of style and phrase 
in a most remarkable degree. Having said this, we need 
hardly add that the volume before us is a most attractive 
piece of work. 

But its very charm makes it a most difficult book to review, 
We have marked enough passages which call imperatively for 
quotation to filla whole issue of the Spectator. Let no one, 
then, imagine that our quotations exhaust the “plums” o? 
the book. We cannot do better than begin with the following 
striking picture of Louis Philippe :— 

“After treating the question which had brought me, I was 
about to retire, when the King detained me, took a chair, 
motioned me to anvther, and said, affably: ‘Since you are here, 
Monsieur de Tocqueville, let us talk; I want to hear you talk a 
little about America,’ I knew him well enough to know that thie. 
meant: I shall talk about America myself. And he did actually 
talk of it at great length and very searchingly: it was not 
possible for me, nor did I desire, to get in a word, for he really 
interested me. He described places as though he saw them before: 
him ; he recalled the distinguished men whom he had met forty 
years ago as though he had seen them the day before; he men- 
tioned their names in full, Christian name and surname, gave 
their ages at the time, related their histories, their pedigrees, 
their posterity, with marvellous exactness and with infinite, 
though in no way tedious, detail, From America he returned, 
without taking breath, to Europe, talked of all our foreign and 
domestic affairs with incredible unconstraint (for I had no title 
to his confidence), spoke very badly of the Emperor of Russia, 





1848, Every form of interest, political, social, and even 
military, is concentrated in them. It was then that for the 
first time the world saw an apparently powerful Monarchy 
tumble to the ground at a touch, and merely from its essential 
Instability. No one seriously or deliberately intended to destroy 
It, no able or vigorous bands were stretched out to effect its 
ruin. A mere accident might at the last moment have saved 





.” The Recollections of Alexis de Tocqueville. Edited hy the Comte de Tocque- 
ville, and now first translated into hnglish by Alexander Tvixeira de Mattos, 


whom he called ‘Monsieur Nicolas,’ casually alluded to Lord: 
Palmerston as a rogue, and ended by holding forth at length on 
the Spanish marriages, which had just taken place, and the annoy- 
ances to which they subjected him on the side of England. ‘The 
Queen is very angry with me,’ he said, ‘ nd displays great irrita- 
tion; but, after all,’ he added, ‘all this outcry won’t keep me from 
driving my own cart’ [mener mon fiacre]. Although this phrase 
dated back to the Old Order, I felt inclined to doubt whether 
Louis XIV. ever made use of it on accepting the Spanish Succes- 
sion. I believe, moreover, that Louis-Philippe was mistaken, 





Witha Portrait, London: H, Henry and Co, 


and, to borrow his own language, that the Spanish marriage: 
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helped not a little to upset his cart. After three-quarters of an | 


hour, the King rose, thanked me for the pleasure my conversation 
had given him (I had not spoken four words), and dismissed me, 
feeling evidently as delighted as one generally is with a man 
before whom one thinks one has spoken well. This was my last 
audience of the King.” 

As a rule, M. de Tocqueville describes events rather than 
indulges in any analysis of his own or other people’s motives. 
There is, however, one exception—a passage in which he 
analyses his own character as a statesman, and describes his 
own real and inner feelings at the fall of the Constitutional 
Monarchy. In theory, of course, he deplored the event. Yet 
he was too honest not to admit that at the back of his 
mind he felt a sense of pleasure and relief that the ignoble 
régime had fallen :— 


“Let me say, then, that when I came to search carefully into 
the depths of my own heart, I discovered, with some surprise, 
@ certain sense of relief, a sort of gladness mingled with all the 
griefs and fears to which the Revolution had given rise. I 
suffered from this terrible event for my country, but clearly not 
for myself; on the contrary, I seemed to breathe more freely 
than before the catastrophe. I had always felt myself stifled in 
the atmosphere of the parliamentary world which had just been 
destroyed: I had found it full of disappointments, both where 
others and where I myself was concerned ; and to commence with 
the latter, I was not long in discovering that I did not possess the 
mecessary qualifications to play the brilliant réle that I had 
imagined: both my qualities and my defects were impediments. 
I had not the virtues necessary to command respect, and I was 
too upright to stoop to all the petty practices which were at that 
time essential to a speedy success. And observe that this 
aprightness was irremediable; for it forms so integral a part 
both of my temperament and my principles, that without it 1 am 
mever able to turn myseif to any account. Whenever I have, by 
ill-luck, been obliged to speak in defence of a bad cause, or to 
assist in bad measures, I have immediately found myself de- 
— of all talent and all ardour; and I confess that nothing 

as consoled me more at the want of success with which my up- 
rightness has often met, than the certainty I have always been in 
that I could never have made more than a very clumsy and 
mediocre rogue. I also ended by perceiving that I was absolutely 
lacking in the art of grouping and leading a large number of 
men. I have always been incapable of dexterity, except in 
téte-d-téte, and embarrassed and dumb in the presence of a crowd; 
I do not mean to say that at a given moment I am unable to say 
and do what will please it, but that is not enough; those great 
occasions are very rare in parliamentary warfare. The trick of 
the trade, in a party leader, is to be able to mix continually with 
his followers and even his adversaries, to show himself, to move 
about daily, to play continually now to the boxes, now to the 
gallery, so as to reach the level of every intelligence, to discuss 
and argue without end, to say the same things a thousand times 
in different ways, and to be impassioned eternally in the face of 
the same objects. These are all things of which I am quite in- 
capable. I find it troublesome to discuss matters which interest 
me little, and painful to discuss those in which I am keenly con- 
cerned. Truthis for me so rare and precious a thing that, once 
found, I do not like to risk it on the hazard of a debate; it is a 
light which I fear to extinguish by waving it to and fro. And 
as to consorting with men, I could not do so in any habitual and 

eneral fashion, because I never recognise more than a very few. 

nless a person strikes me by something out of the common in 
his intellect or opinions, I, so to speak, do not see him I have 
always taken it for granted that mediocrities, as well as men of 
merit, had a nose, a mouth, eyes; but I have never, in their case, 
been able to fix the particular shape of these features in my 
memory. I am constantly inquiring the name of strangers whom 
i see every day, and as constantly forgetting them; and yet, I do 
mot despise them, only I consort but little with them, treating 
them as constant quantities. I honour them, for the world is 
made up of them; but they weary me profoundly. What com- 
pleted my disgust was the mediocrity and monotony of the par- 
jiamentary events of that period, as well as the triviality of the 
passions and the vulgar perversity of the men who pretended to 
cause or to guide them.” 


A more remarkable analysis and description of the feelings 
of an intellectual aristocrat was never placed before the 
world. The fearlessness is no less remarkable than the truth, 
for M. de Tocqueville knew well that in confessing his political 
and intellectual fastidiousness he was confessing not merely 
@ personal weakness, but the weakness of his class, and 
indeed of the best among his countrymen. Englishmen 
are often bewildered at the fierce and almost instinctive 
loathing expressed by Frenchmen of various kinds and creeds 
for Parliamentarianism. Here is the explanation writ 
targe. They cannot endure to see the great issues worked 
out and the great problems handled bya set of petty, shuffling 
mediocrities. No doubt it often does tend to turn the 
stomach, but, heaven be thanked, the governing class in 
England have very strong stomachs, and are enabled to 
endure without revolt any amount of dullness, fatuity, 


et libertas) which the world knows as the English Goren, 
ment. 

We have no space to do more than add that those who 
want an eye-witness’s account of the street fighting in Paris; 
1848 cannot do better than turn to M. de Tocqueville's 
Recollections. , 


THE JOURNAL OF SIR JOSEPH BANKS 


“Tux whirligig of time has its revenges,”—and its recom. 
penses. Every lover of fair-play and of Colonial exploration 
will rejoice that at length due justice is done to the valuable 
and admirable work accomplished by the great naturalist of 
Captain Cook’s first voyage round the world. The com. 
mander himself—Captain Cook—has already received his 
fair meed of praise, and his own journal was ably edited four : 
years ago by the Hydrographer to the Navy, Captain w. J. 
L. Wharton, R.N., F.R.S. But Cook’s faithful companion, 
accomplished observer, and ardent collector has been allowed 
till now to rest in undeserved oblivion, except so far as the 
results of his observations appeared in Hawkesbury’s medley, 
Cook’s Voyages. That Sir Joseph’s name and labour deserve 
recalling is abundantly evident from these remarks of his able 
editor :— 

“It needs no reading between the lines of the great navigator’s 
Journal to discover his estimation of the ability of his companion, 
of the value of his researches, and of the importance of his actiyg 
co-operation on many occasions. It was Banks who rapidly 
mastered the language of the Otahitans and became the ip. 
terpreter of the party, and who was the investigator of the 
customs, habits, &c., of these and of the natives in New Zealand, 
It was often through his activity that the commissariat was sup. 
plied with food. He was on various occasions the thief-taker, 
especially in the case of his hazardous expedition for the recovery 
of the stolen quadrant, upon the use of which, in observing the 
transit of Venus across the sun’s disc, the success of the expedi- 
tion so greatly depended.” 

It may well be added that it was to Banks’s forethonght 
and even at his own risk, that an Otaheitan man and boy 
were taken on board, for it was through these that communi- 
cations were opened with the Maoris, and our first knowledge 
gained of that interesting race. 

Joseph Banks was a Londoner, having been born in Argyll 
Street on February 2nd, 1743 (O.S.) The son of William 
Banks, once M.P. for Peterborough, and a man of some 
fortune, young Banks was sent to Harrow at the age of nine, 
and four years later was transferred to Hton. Disliking Latin 
and Greek, the schoolboy found his greatest delight in col. 
lecting plants and insects and in all kinds of field sports, 
When seventeen he was entered as gentleman commoner at 
Christchurch, Oxford, whence, however, not being able to add 
to his knowledge of botany, he soon made his way to Cam. 
bridge, and there studied under Israel Lyons, at once 
astronomer and botanist. At the early age of twenty-three 
Banks was elected F.R.S., and having by this time a fortune 
of his own, he was free to gratify his taste and to devote him- 
self entirely to the study of natural science. In May, 1766, 
Banks accompanied his friend, Lieutenant Phipps (afterwards 
Lord Mulgrave), to Newfoundland, whence, having investigated 
its then unknown flora, he returned next year by way of 
Lisbon. The results of this first exploring voyage are pre- 
served in the British Museum. 

Events were now fast hastening the time when England 
should initiate “the most momentous voyage of discovery 
that has ever taken place,”—Cook’s first voyage round the 
world. Commodore Byron, Captains Wallis and Carteret, 
had already been to the Southern Seas in the interest of 
geographical science; their return quickened the desire for 
further exploration. The Government were about to fit out 
another expedition to Tahiti (Otaheite) under Lieutenant 
James Cook when Joseph Banks asked leave to be the 
naturalist of the party. This was readily granted; and 
with characteristic energy and generosity Banks spent 
£10,000 in supplying the good ship ‘Endeavour’ with all 
the stores, draughtsmen, and servants needed to make the 
voyage a complete success. The result is told in the 
admirable volume before us, in the publication of which 
editor, draughtsmen, and publisher have combined to give to 
the world a trustworthy account of Sir Joseph Banks’s share 
in the discoveries of a voyage which led so signally to the 
enrichment of science, and by the discovery of Australia, to 
the enlargement and prosperity of the Empire. After being 











and folly,—nay, more, are able to build out of them that 
great and splendid fabric of empire and freedom (imperium 


* Journal of the Right Hon, Sir Josoph Banks, Edited by Sir Josoph Hooker. 
London: Macmillan and Co, 
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nt of the Royal Society for forty-one years, Sir Joseph 
- 4 at Heston, Middlesex, on June 19th, 1820, leaving a widow, 
died 8 lineal issue. Australians are constantly reminded of 
ape “ working naturalist by the beautiful species to 
the wo name of Banksia was given; and New Zealanders, 
age aici writer, have had his name in evidence every 
” — pass by or ramble over Banis’s Peninsula, so named 
“— i. Cook in affectionate remembrance of his comrade’s 
pose assistance in all stages of the memorable voyage. 
Oar extracts are chosen for their ori ginality and picturesque 
e, as, for example, this one written by Banks just after 
an attempt was made to land at Poverty Bay, New Zealand. 
“The Indians (the Maoris) received us with threatening 
demorstrations, but a musket fire wide of them intimidated 
them, and they allowed us to approach near enough to 


arley ”:— 
P “Tupia found their language so near his own that he could 


tolerably well understand them. He induced them to lay down their 
arms, and we gave them some beads and iron, neither of which 
they seemed to value; indeed, they seemed totally ignorant of 
theuse of the latter. They constantly attempted to seize our 
arms, or anything they could get, so that we were obliged to fire 
on them and disperse them; none were, we hope, killed. Soon 
after we intercepted a native canoe ; but when we came up with 
it the owners made so desperate a resistance, that we were com- 
pelled to fire upon them, killing four; the other three (boys) 
attempted to swim to shore, but were captured and taken on 
poardthe ship. On finding that they were not to be killed, they 
at once recovered their spirits, and soon appeared to have for- 
gotten everything that had happened. At supper they ate an 
enormous quantity of bread, and drank over a quart of water 
apiece. Thus ended the most disagreeable day my life has yet 
seen; black be the mark for it, and heaven send that such may 
never return to embitter future reflection.” 


On going to New Zealand, Banks was sceptical as to the 
Indians (Maoris) being cannibals; his doubts were scattered 


in this fashion :— 

“The bones were clearly human; upon them were evident 
marks of their having been dressed on the fire; the meat was 
not entirely picked off them, and on the gristly ends, which were 
gnawed, were evident marks of teeth; and they were accidentally 
found in a provision basket. On asking the people what bones 
they were, they answered: ‘The bones of a man.’—‘ And have 
you eaten the flesh ?’—‘Yes.’—‘ Have you none of it left ?’— 
‘No’—' Why did you not eat the woman we saw to-day in the 
water ?’—‘ She was our relation.’—* Whom, then, do you eat ? ’°— 
‘Those who are killed in war.’—‘ And who was the man whose 
bones these are ?’—‘ Five days ago a boat of our enemies came 
into this bay, and of them we killed seven, of whom the owner of 
these bones was one.’ The horror that appeared in the counte- 
nances of the seamen on hearing this discourse, which was 
immediately translated for the good of the company, is better 
conceived than described.” 

Later travellers have described the Maori canoeists and their 
war-dance, but none have done it better than our author in 
this terse passage :— 

“T have seen fifteen paddles of a side in one of their canoes 
move with immensely quick strokes, and at the same time as 
much justness as if the rowers were animated with one soul; not 
the fraction of a second could be observed between the dipping 
and raising any two of them, the canoe all the while moving with 
incredible swiftness. ‘To see them dance their war-dance was an 
amusement which never failed to please every spectator. So much 
strength, firmness, and agility did they show in their motions, 
and at the same time such excellent time did they keep, that I 
have often heard above a hundred paddles struck against the 
sides of their boats, as directed by their singing, without a 
mistake being ever made.” 

The advance of civilisation has rightly abolished the war- 
dance, but the later Maoris are as skilful as ever with their 
paddles and canoes. 

When off New Guinea the party were much puzzled with 
the “fiery darts” which were hurled by the natives in self- 
defence. Some thought them actual muskets. But Banks 
could see in their hands a short piece of stick, perhaps a 
hollow cane, which they swung sideways from them, and 
immediately fire flew from it, perfectly resembling the flash 
and smoke of a musket, and of no longer duration. 


Preside 


fore 





A VILLAGE POLITICIAN.* 
Mr, Munpexua, who tells us in his Lrief words of introduc- 
tion that this book is “an interesting record of one whom I 
have known for many years as a practical and active worker 
in all social and educational effort,” also tells us that “some 
parts of it may read like a romance,” and that “tke changes 
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made in names and places are intended to prevent a too per- 
sonal identification.” We are not sure that when such 
guarantees for the truth of a story as names and places are 
confessedly concealed from the reader, there may not bea con- 
siderable amount of romance in what is actually told. Itis 
not easy for any man who tells a story of which he has 
secured that there shall be no verification, to keep strictly 
to fact. His own feelings are certain to contribute a 
good deal of illusion to his tale, and of course he 
can always tell himself that as his statements do not 
profess to affect any one whose history can be iden- 
tified with that tale, he is not bound to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Hence we have not 
read, and cannot advise any one to read, this most in- 
teresting little volume as if it were an autobiography, 
and not more or less of a romance. Indeed, we rather think 
that Mr. Mundella himself probably views the story as only 
founded on fact, and not to be regarded as strictly authentic. 
That is not altogether a satisfactory kind of literary produc- 
tion. One is always asking oneself at the most critica} 
turns of the story whether the story is true, or more or less of 
aromance. It is clear that the author has a good deal of 
vindictiveness in him, and is not at all inclined to forgive his 
enemies,—and he has had many who, if the exact details of 
his narrative were authentic, certainly do not deserve to be 
forgiven. For example, the uncle who in his childhood per- 
suaded him that he had taken a deadly poison, and would be 
dead before the morning, when he had taken some perfectly 
harmless dill-water, and who got an undertaker to measure 
the child for his coffin in order to drive in this con- 
viction, and so make a salutary change in his behaviour, 
was a wretch who needed to go through very profound con- 
trition (of which we hear nothing) for his sin, before he 
could deserve to be forgiven for such elaborate and wicked 
cruelty. And again, the reverend principal of the training 
College, who professed that he got up early to read Chrysostom 
in the original Greek, when all the College knew that he could 
hardly translate a single sentence of the ordinary Greek 
delectus, and who deliberately tried to ruin the hero of this 
biography by telling falsehoods about his past life, hardly 
deserved to be forgiven. Indeed, it seems pretty certain that. 
he never has been forgiven by the original of this romantic 
autobiography :— 

“In a few weeks I met the reverend gentleman in a narrow 

street. The temptation was too strong—how I hated him! I 
went up to him and spoke my mind very freely: ‘ You black 
crawling creature, you have tried to take the bread out of my 
children’s mouths and you have failed’ He turned as pale as 
death, he thought I was about to strike him, but I knew better ; 
he tried to call the police, but his voice failed him. This, thank 
God, was our final interview.” (p. 298.) 
Perhaps Mr. Buckley,—we conclude the name is one of those 
which have been changed “in order to prevent a too personal 
identification,”—has good reason to thank God that there 
have been no further opportunities of re-exciting this in- 
tense vindictiveness for his own sake as well as for that. 
of his maligner, when he finds himself so vehemently excited 
by a casual meeting with him, as he seems to have been. 

Now this element of probable romance in the admirably 
told story which we have before us, lends a certaim 
touch of unreality to what would otherwise be a most. 
remarkable book. We never know how much to believe 
and how much to doubt. But we may, surely, take for 
granted that the author, who has evidently inspired Mr. 
Buckmaster, who has so ably edited this most readable book, 
as well as Mr. Mundella himself, with a sincere feeling of 
regard and respect, cannot be one who has romanced so much 
as to deprive his account of himself of anything like credit. 

And undoubtedly the book, from a literary point of view, is a 
most fascinating one. The author’s account of his fourfold ex- 
perience as an agricultural labourer, as a carpenter, as an anti- 
Corn-\aw agitator, and as an educational reformer, is full of 
variety and vigour, and the various scenes of misery and hope 
through which he passes are, even if we allow a good deal for the 
romance which his own personal emotions have introduced 
into it, painted with great vividness. Nothing can be better 
told, for instance, than this reminiscence of some of his happy 
hours spent in farm labour :— 

“ At half-past five on Monday morning, when the larks were 
singing over the grave of my mother, which I passed on my way 
to work, and all nature seemed joyous and happy, I went to the 
Bury Farm, which was kept by a distant relation, and com- 
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mencéed my agricultural life by feeding some young pigs, collect- 
ing eggs, scrubbing the milk pails inside and out with a wisp of 
straw and wood ashes and fine sand until they were fit for a 
drawing-room, the iron bands shining like silver. Then came 
the wooden trenchers and bowls used for meals. On the dresser 
were rows of pewter plates and dishes, used in hay-time and 
harvest when the men had their food in the fields. There were 
twenty “leads” of milk in the dairy, and these had to be cleaned 
and scoured each time they were used. The skim milk went to the 
pigs. My previous domestic training made me useful about the 
house. In the afternoon I chopped up faggots for the fire and 
the oven, which was heated on Tuesdays and Thursdays. Twice 
a week I had to turn a small barrel-churn, but if elfins or witches 
were inside the butter was a long time in coming, and warm 
water had to be poured inside to drive them out. They are now 
expelled with a thermometer. It was springtime. The earth 
with its kingcups and cowslips, and the air filled with the song of 
birds, made it a second paradise—type of eternal life to me was 
the blessed spring! After a fortnight I was sent into the fields 
to pull docks, cut thistles, break clods, and scare birds. The 
latter was often solitary work. I have been for hours and some- 
times days in the fields and not seen a human being. I used to 
eat my food by the sun, and if I had been instructed with the 
same care in some of the phenomena of nature as I was instructed 
in catechisms I should always have had a companion in my soli- 
tude. The foundation of all science sad all knowledge is nature, 
but I remained in solitary ignorance. After I had been at work 
at the Bury Farm three weeks I was moved on to the Hill Farm. 
It was the custom for all who were not permanently attached to a 
farm to go the rounds, which meant that you worked on every 
farm in the parish either three weeks, nine days, or even two 
days, according to the acreage, and there were always a few going 
the rounds in the winter. ‘The number was often eight or nine. 
If no work could be obtained after visiting all the farms, you 
worked on the roads, but you had to go the rounds every morning. 
At the Hill Farm I was sent to drive plough. I regarded this as 
a high promotion. To ride a mile on a hcrse in the grey twilight, 
with along whip and a bag on one hime, with a bacon dumpling 
and a chunk of bread, and on the other a small wooden bottle of 
small beer, was the perfection of happiness. The ploughman was 
kind and good-natured, better than some of the ploughmen at the 
Bury Farm, who were cruel to the horses, swore and used coarse 
janguage. I had no experience in driving plough, but the proper 
words for directing the horses were not difficult to learn, and for 
the first day or two were given by the ploughman. About eleven 
o'clock—guessed by the sun or the number of furrows ploughed— 
the horses had a feed, and the ploughman and I sat together on 
the plough beam, After he had drank his horn of beer from the 
wooden bottle he said, ‘ John, my boy, I am sorry to see you here; 
and if your grandfather had been a wise man and your father a 
sober man, instead of ploughing other people’s land, you might 
have been ploughing your own.’ My father at this time lived a 
few miles away, and so little did I know of him that had I met 
him in the street I should not have recognised him.” (pp. 21-24) 


Nor can we doubt that there was a good deal of reality about 
the scene of his first anti-Corn-law duel, which is thus 
vigorously described :— 


““We came on the platform together, and my heart went into 
my boots. I felt nervous. We were received like two gladiators, 
with cheers and groans. Mr. Pipkin was in evening dress, with 
half an acre of shirt front. He had a large watch-chain strong 
enough to hold a bulldog, and from a ring there sparkled some- 
thing white about the size of a pea. It is the worst possible taste 
te go before an audience of working men on any subject in dress 
boots, lavender kids, and diamonds. In the Sunday clothes of a 
decent mechanic, I felt more at ease than Mr. Pipkin. The chair- 
man opened the proceedings fairly. He made a few remarks about 
getting at the truth, however disagreeable, and fair play for both 
sides, inclining favourably towards the young man. This made 
me more nervous, and the audience cheered. Mr, Pipkin led off 
about our dependence on foreigners. I had the whole thing at 
my fingers’ ends. I asked where Mr. Pipkin’s shirt came from, 
his gold chain, his silk waistcoat, and umbrella, and his beaver 
hat? His trousers and coat were probably made from foreign 
wool. Let Mr. Pipkin strip himself and stand on this platform, 
if he is not ashamed, as a man independent of foreigners. I could 
see I had made a point. We were at it from seven till ten, and 
more than two-thirds of the meeting voted for the total and un- 
conditional repeal of the Corn Laws, and a petition to that effect 
was adopted by the meeting. As soon as I was in the street, they 
took me on their shoulders to the hotel; but as I was a teetotaler, 
and very tired, I excused myself from going inside. This un- 
expected demonstration would have been the ruin of some young 
men; it might have been my ruin but for total abstinence. As I 
walked through the streets the people used to say, ‘That’s the 
young fellow who tackled old Pipkin;’ and the labourers used 
to speak of meas acorn speaker. For some days I was rather 
a distinguished person, but distinctions soon pass away.” 

(pp. 145-147.) 


‘The whole story is told with equal vivacity, though, of course, 
‘we do not know how much of that vivacity is due to the 
hero of it, and how much to Mr. Buckmaster. Though the 
atmosphere of doubt, not only about the facts, but even about 
the merits of the style, makes the book one of an unsatis- 
factory kind, we are pretty sure that no pure fiction, and 
perhaps also few accurate biographies in the present year, will 
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be regarded as altogether a trustworthy account of an 
life; but it can still less, we imagine, be regarded ag co 
considerable degree a pure romance, ay 





THE ENGLISH POPE* 


THERE is not much to be said about Nicholas Breakspear 
not enough, certainly, to fill out an ample volume euch os 
that now before us. The few pages which Bishop Creighton 
gives to him in the Dictionary of National Biograph 
suffice to contain all that is really known about him, Oo, 
the other hand, Nicholas Breakspear’s “ times” suppl 
material enough for as big a book as any reader would 
endure. Mr. Tarleton seems to be somewhat embarrassed 
by these two facts. He is apt to be diffuse when he Writes 
about the man; he can hardly help being sketchy when he 
writes about the times. On the whole, however, he deserveg 
thanks from the public for what he has done, He hag 
collected and carefully examined all the attainable evidence, 
and the illustrations which he has got together, especially the 
portraits, really deserve the name. A better got-up volume 
we have seldom seen. 

It may be considered as well established that Nicholag 
Breakspear was a native of Abbots Langley. His name jg 
still borne by a house in the neighbourhood. It seems 
probable that his father, not faring well in secular pursuits, 
became an inmate of St. Albans Abbey. Matthew Paris 
says that he was a monk, and that for more than fifty years, 
Possibly he was a lay brother. The son applied for admission 
and was refused, for want of qualification, according to the 
same authority. The monastery was at this time at the 
height of its reputation, and admission to a community go 
famous and so wealthy must have been eagerly sought for, 
It was, in fact, equivalent to a fellowship at a College of the 
highest rank. The son of a lay brother, if the elder Break. 
spear was such, would not have a good start in the competi- 
tion. St. Albans is not the only corporation which has found 
a deficiency of qualification in a humble candidate, and hag 
afterwards seen reason to repent its blindness. 

The next period of Breakspear’s life is obscure. That he 
went to Paris, and remained, in some capacity unknown, at 
the Abbey of St. Denys for about five years, we know. His 
next place of sojourn was the Abbey of St. Rufus at Avignon, 
and here, when he was about thirty years of age, he assumed 
the monastic habit. He became Prior, and in 1137 Abbot, of 
the monastery. The house followed the Augustinian rule, 
but had suffered its discipline to become somewhat lax. The 
new chief was bent on reformation, and the usual con. 
sequence of domestic strife followed. The brethren preferred 
a complaint against their Abbot to Pope Enugenius III. He 
heard the cause, and recommended the community to submit. 
The quarrel broke out again, and the disputants again sought 
the arbitration of the Pope. He delivered his judgment in 
these terms:—‘I know, my brethren, where the seat of 
Satan lies; I know what has aroused this quarrel among 
you. Depart; choose some superior with whom you 
can, or rather with whom you have the will to be at 
peace; this one shall not be a further burden to you.” 
The monks went home; Nicholas remained with the Pope, 
who made him Bishop of Albano and a Cardinal. This was 
at the close of 1147; five years later the same Pope sent 
him on a mission to settle the affairs of the Churches of 
Scandinavia. He was commissioned to “preach the Gospel 
of Life in that province, and to use every endeavour to 
gain the souls of the natives to the honour of the Almighty 
God.” What he did in this direction we do not know. 
The results of his mission, as far as they are recorded, 
were in the direction of organisation. He settled, for 
instance, the borders of the Archiepiscopal See of Drontheim, 
adding to it the Shetlands and the Hebrides, and, one is 
somewhat surprised to see, the Isle of Man, which had 
before belonged to York. When he returned to Rome in 
1154, Eugenius III. was dead, and Anastasius IV. was on 
the Papal throne. Anastasius died a few weeks later, and 
Nicholas Breakspear was unanimously elected his successor, 
and took the name of Adrian IV. We know nothing 
certainly of the causes which brought about this choice. 
It would not be inconsistent with the experience of 
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ves that his four years’ absence was, to 
—. not an adverse influence. For so long, 
he had not been making enemies or arousing 
It may be noticed that in the list of Cardinals 
the Conclave, or at least living at the time, a 


ations of Eugenius, Breakspear’s patron, 


anyhow, 
jealousies. 
taking part in 
majority were the cre 


f his successor. : 
- ne a r years and eight months and eight-and-twenty days 


«on 1V.’s pontificate were a stormy time. It began ill 
4 a the ae execution of Arnold of Brescia. Both 

Adrian and Arnold were reformers in their different ways, 
bat no hatred is so fierce as that which one reformer feels for 
another. Then came some very critical negotiations with 
Frederic Barbarossa, who had been for some time in Italy. 
Frederic wanted to be crowned in Rome, and the Pope was, in 
4 way, the master of the situation. Certainly he got the better 
of the Emperor, who ultimately consented to kneel down and 
hold the stirrup for the Pope to dismount. Not long after 
the Emperor crossed the Alps in his homeward journey; but 
the Pope had his hands full with another Monarch—not so 
powerful, indeed, but in a way more dangerous—William of 
Sicily, The near neighbours of the Papacy have always 
been its most formidable enemies, and Adrian, though he 
seems to have conducted the affair as skilfully as possible, 
had to submit to no small humiliations from William. Then 
there came asother difference with Frederic. The Pope sent 
two Cardinals to explain his views; but the ambassadors were 
less skilful, or, anyhow, less successful, than thar master. 
An unlucky use of the word “beneficia” roused the fury 
of the German Princes. Spiritually it meant blessings, 
temporally it meant property, and the Pope was under- 
stood to claim for himself the intolerable position of being 
the source from which all the possessions of Emperor 
and Princes were derived. The issue of this conflict was 
not determined. Frederic invaded Italy, and Adrian was 
about to have recourse to the weapon of excommunication 
when he died almost suddenly. The story went about that 
he was choked by a fly; the real cause of death seems to have 
been a quinsy. Of course poison was hinted at, but without, 
it seems, any real proof. The Popes of the Middle Ages 
succeeded each other with an ominous rapidity. In the cen- 
tury to which Adrian belonged there were sixteen; in this 
century there have been six, and of the six reigns, one is 
still unfinished. But the same thing may be observed in the 
succession even of humble benefices. The conditions of life 
were not favourable to longevity; more it is needless to say. 

On one of Pope Adrian’s acts, the Bull which gave Ireland 
to the English King, much controversy has been spent, but to 
little purpose. The evidence seems to be in favour of its 
genuineness; but that it was of little practical importance is 
certain, for no appeal was made to it for many years after 
the Pope’s death. Then it was brought out to support the 
actof a successor. That such a Bull was in perfect keeping 
with the principles and policy of the Roman See is beyond 
dispute. 

On the whole, Englishmen may well be proud of the one 
countryman of theirs who has sat on the Papal throne. 
Happily, we have a description of the man’s inner mind as he 
showed it to his intimate friend, William of Salisbury. It 
shows us a statesman able and honest, and personally 
untouched either by interest or by passion, but convinced that 
the government of the Church must be carried on, and that it 
was impossible to be too particular about agents and means. 





THE POETRY OF SPORT.* 


Tae “Badminton Library,” having exhausted the whole list 
of modern sports and pastimes, from hunting down to 
billiards, has turned its attention to the poetry of sport, 
and now gives us a selection of poetic extracts and ballads 
as a fitting termination to the series of volumes already 
published. It would appear that this new departure was not 
unattended by misgivings on the part of the editor as to the 
Propriety of coupling poetry with sport at all. Most readers 
of poetry, we fancy, would have failed to see any incongruity 
in the idea; but not so Mr. Hedley Peek, who—from the 
Point of view of a modest sportsman, we suppose—has 
thought fit to devote his introduction to an elaborate 
apology on behalf of those poets who have dared to regard 





* The Poetry of Sport. Edited by Hedley Peek. ‘ Badminton Library.” 
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sport as a fitting subject for their verse. The apology 
is entertaining, chiefly by reason of its extreme naiveté, and 
we are vastly obliged to Mr. Hedley Peek for the kindly fore- 
thought and ingenuity of his pleading. “Sport,” he con- 
cludes, “is a fitting subject for poetry, but not by any means 
one of the highest subjects.” For the future, then, we shall 
be able to read some of our favourite lines in Virgil and 
Walter Scott without blushing for the unseemly character of 
their argument. 

We regret to say that we have searched in vain for those 
lines of Virgil’s through this collection. “Classical Sport ” 
has been intrusted to Mr. Andrew Lang, who has treated it 
with rather more than his usual flippancy, and a great deal 
less than his usual scholarly appreciation. Mr. Andrew Lang 
is always amusing and instructive, and his short contribution 
to this volume is not unworthy of his reputation in both 
respects; nevertheless, measured by our reasonable expecta- 
tion of what he might have given us—expectation based 
upon our high opinion of Mr. Lang both as a scholar and 
lover of sport—his performance of his task seems to us some- 
what perfunctory and disappointing. Xenophon receives a 
fair meed of praise; Pindar is dismissed in rather a summary 
fashion from his consideration, on the score that he had 
really but little sportsmanlike sympathy with the subjects of 
his verse. Virgil and Theocritus, he opines, were “ much better 
sportsmen,” and yet all he can find to say of Virgil is that 
there is “some pretty fibbing in the A‘neid.” There cer- 
tainly is; but there is also the very best description of a 
boat-race that has ever been written, to say nothing of foot- 
races and other sports, and of these Mr. Lang has no word 
to say. And really we cannot but protest against the 
dreadful pun to which Mr. Lang is careful to draw our 
attention on p. 12. To turn to the poets themselves; we find 
very nearly every kind of sport represented by some extract or 
ballad, and very nearly every English poet of importance, but 
we do not pretend to understand the system upon which these 
extracts have been arranged. No doubt there is some order 
in their apparent confusion, buat we have not been able to 
discover it. The extracts from poems begin with Gower 
and Chaucer and end with Sir Walter Scott. Of these the 
most professedly sporting are written by Michael Drayton 
and William Somervile. It would be rather captious criticism 
to object that Shakespeare’s references to sport are not 
written from the sportsman’s point of view, and that neither 
the description of the stricken deer in As You Like It, nor 
that of the boar in “ Venus and Adonis,” can fairly belong to 
the poetry of sport. Both are here, however, with other 
Shakespearian extracts also; and we must confess that it 
would have required a very stern sense of duty to have 
omitted them. Byron furnishes the famous catalogue of 
sport from “Don Juan” that ends with the much-quoted 
verdict upon Isaac Walton, part of a scene from The Deformed 
Transformed, and, best of all, the beautiful description of 
swimming in “The Two Foscari” :— 

“ How many a time have I 

Cloven with arm still lustier, breast more daring, 

The wave all roughened ; with a swimmer’s stroke 

Flinging the billows back from my drench’d hair, 

And laughing from my lips the audacious brine, 

Which kiss’d it like a wine-cup, rising o’er 

The waves as they arose, and prouder still 

The loftier they uplifted me,” &e. 
Reading such lines as these, we are convinced that Mr. Hedley 
Peek must be right in maintaining sport to be a subject for 
poetry,—of course with the proviso that it is not the 
“highest” subject. Another spiendid illustrator of this low 
subject, Sir Walter Scott, is represented by the chase from 
“The Lady of the Lake,” beginning with the well-known 
line, “The stag at eve had drunk his fill,” and many other 
extracts as well. We are glad that we are not hampered by 
Mr. Hedley Peek’s consciousness of the low character of the 
subject, for we fear we shall still continue to regard some of 
these extracts as among the finest poetry that Sir Walter 
Scott has given us. The songs and ballads that make up the 
greater part of the volume are naturally of a very varying 
merit. Most of the popular favourites are to be found among 
them. Sporting songs, as a rule, may generally be roughly 
divided into the florid and the bald. A good specimen of the 
first kind is the little hunting song on p. 169 :— 

“ With early horn salute the morn 
That gilds this charming place; 
With cheerful cries bid echo rise 
And join the jovial chase, 
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The vocal hills around, 
The waving woods, 
The chrystal floods, 
Return the enlivening sound.” 

The early morn, the cheerful horn, the answering echo, the 

murmuring woods and streams, are properties common to all 

the poets of sport, and figure again and again, with but little 
change in the qualifying epithets, in songs of the chase. 

Compare Charles Sedley’s “Song d-la-mode,” upon p. 316, 

and innumerable others. In the hands of the genuine poet 

the result is all that can be desired; in other hands it 
is apt to be tawdry and rather ridiculous. Of the bald kind, 
not unrepresented in this volume, there is no need to give 
examples. We gather from the index of contents that the 
editor has attempted to arrange these ballads and songs 
under the different heads of “ Hunting,” “Shooting,” “ Fishing,” 
“Cricket,” and “ Various.” They appear, however, to be a little 
mixed up with other sports, such as archery and golf, and 
sometimes with each other. Under “Hunting” Sir Walter 
Scott makes a reappearance with “The Death of Keeldar,” 
and the beautiful song from the “ Lady of the Lake,”—“ Hunts- 
man, Rest! Thy Chase is Done.” Charles Kingsley figures 
rather strangely as a poet of fox-hunting on the strength of 
his stirring appeal to the gentlemen of England, called 
“My Hunting Song.” Well, it does make a very good 
hunting-song, though we should hardly have classed it under 
that head any more than we should have looked upon the doleful 
ditty of poor Lorraine Lorree, also included, as a racing 
ballad. He is better represented under the head of “ Fishing ” 
with his song to the South Wind. Under the same 
head we find the angler’s song from the Compleat Angler. 
Izaac Walton may, or may not, have deserved Byron’s 
reproach—‘ The quaint, old, cruel coxcomb”—but surely no 
one has written in defence of a favourite sport with more 
noble dignity. Among fishermen, too, comes John Bunyan; it 
is due, perhaps, to the vagrant tinker strain in him that he 
seems to advocate poaching. To hark back to fox-hunting 
again, there is no song, after all, more inspiring than those 
two well-established favourites, “ D’ye Ken John Peel” and 
“The Dusky Night Rides Down the Sky.” Whyte Melville, 
of course, is here; but we miss his “ Drink, Puppy, Drink.” 
And where is “ The Place Where the Old Horse Died”? Of 
all unlikely people to figure in this collection one would have 
least expected the blameless and sentimental Thomas Haynes 
Bayly. And yet here he is with an ode to the Ist of 
September. It is true that he treats the coarse subject in a 
very ladylike spirit, and arms his heroes with rifles for 
partridge-shooting. And of all the unlikely sports for 
poetic treatment, surely pigeon-shooting, if it can be called 
sport at all, should be the last to commend itself. Neverthe- 
less, “The Sportsman’s Vocal Cabinet ”—the source of a 
good many contributions to this volume—supplies a song on 
pigeon-shooting which has a good swing, and is not without 
cleverness. But the outrageous impudence of its classical 
allusions almost leaves us dumb. “No game laws can ever 
thwart us,” sings the pigeon-shooter, “ For our licence Venus 
grants.” Because, that is to say, pigeons were sacred to 
Venus, therefore the goddess approves those who shoot 
them! A dear old friend, “The Lincolnshire Poacher,” has 
not been forgotten, and for once in a way appears in a version 
which is reasonably correct. One or two long and rather 
dreary ballads of cricket matches might well have been 
omitted. On the other hand, we are surprised that rowing is 
not credited with the Eton “ Boating Song.” Another extra- 
ordinary omission would come under the head of “ Racing.” Has 
the editor, we wonder, never heard of Gordon, the Australian 
poet, the writer of the finest racing ballad that has ever been 
written, whose verses echo the very thunder of the hoofs upon 
the turf? Instead of Gordon we get some very poor parodies 
by a Mr. Outwood—parodies of Rudyard Kipling, for the 
most part, whose verses lend themselves cheaply to that form 
of metrical exercise—which are but feebly facetious at the 
best. 

Taking it altogether, we are not much impressed with this 
volume. No doubt a good deal of industry must have been 
expended in unearthing some of its contents, but it would 
have been better to have amassed less material, and to have 
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of unity of design must be observed. Here all kinds af 
illustrations are jumbled together, quaint and beautiful ola 
woodcuts making a painful contrast with common photo. 
gravures. The result is anything but artistic, 





THROUGH LONDON SPECTACLES* 

UnDER the title, Through London Spectacles, Misg Milman 
reprints a collection of papers on miscellaneons matters of 
literature and Nature, of which several have appeared at 
different times in our columns. The volume belongs to 
the class of books which appeal to readers a litt| 

; @ 
out of the rush of up-to-date doings and thinkings, 
people with leisure to spend on wayside beauties, fagin 
memories, and imaginings too indefinite to be bodied forth in 
any of the full-blown forms of literature that amuse and 
instruct the busy van of our generation. It is a book of 
excursions into the country, into old books, old pictures, ang 
old songs, and of pleasant meetings by the way with vagrant 
fancies on the road to the world of poetry. We only wish the 
writer had not thought it necessary to put on a fictitious per. 
sonality and speak of herself as an old bachelor. For half the 
charm of informal causeries like these lies in their intimacy 
e ° . . A . A , 
in the feeling they give us of being ¢éte-d-téte with an ip. 
dividual mind that is telling us what it really thinks ang 
likes. For our own part, we are equally willing to be chatted 
to about books and trees and life by a man or a woman. Bat 
we rather like to know which it is; and above all, we want to 
be quite sure—as indeed, in this case, we are—that the con. 
fidences of our friendly volume are genuine. Miss Milman’s 
innocent artifice is rudely betrayed by her feminine name 
on the title-page, and more delicately by the unmistakably 
feminine (we use the word in no depreciatory sense) vein of 
sentiment running through her pages. We know that the old 
shooting-coat and the pipe have no existence in fact, and we 
get alittle doubtful about the reality of that room overlooking 
Green Park, where the author describes herself as kindling 
the torch of memory and “daily weaving webs of many 
colours that the night destroys.” And that is a pity, for the 
description of it is very pleasant :— 

“There is an old rosewood piano in one corner of my chief 
sitting-room, whose yellow ivories breathe forth echoes of great 
spirits that were once ‘men of like passions as we are,’ and are 
now disembodied harmonies ; the walls are almost hidden by book- 
cases, save for two panels on which hang priceless treasures,—a 
garden scene by De Hoogh, and a stretch of ‘Silver streaming 
Themmes’ lighted by Turner’s inimitable light. If I am lonely 
in spirit I enter De Hoogh’s garden by the gateway in the brick 
wall, and there I find formal flower-beds and a long bowling. 
green, and short Dutchmen in broad velvet doublets and small- 
clothes, and fine lace ruffs, drinking out of long glasses or smoking 
phlegmatic pipes; or I sit on the river bank under beech trees 
touched with the early frosts of autumn, and watch the barges 
floating down with the tide, bathed in a flood of golden sunshine.” 
Miss Milman advances a conceit which we are neither dis- 
posed to dispute or to endorse, that the beauties of the 
country are best appreciated by the dwellers in cities,—hence 
the meaning of her title :— 

“Tt takes a winter of leaden skies and foggy airs, of a look-out 
over a leafless London park, to attune the senses of sight and 
smell properly. ..... When I leave London by one station or 
another, I feel as if I were opening doors that look east, west, 
north, or south.” 

Through these “ open doors ” she gives us glimpses in turn,— 
of Surrey, with its stretches of pines, and gaily coloured 
gardens; of the broad cornfields of Salisbury Plain, with 
“the lights and shadows chasing each other...... a% 
smiles come and go on a woman’s face;” of the Cornish sea- 
board, with “its echoes of the poetry and romance of past 
ages,” where we make acquaintance with a delightful vicar of 
other days, who talked to the birds and believed in the evil- 
eye, and was good and true and manly and pious, and as 
much beloved as he ought to have been; and of Grasmere, 
where she sat among mountains and tarns and read Matthew 
Arnold’s poetry, and made some good reflections on the differ- 
ence between it and that of Shelley. Here are some good 
stories from the Cornish sketch :— 

“ Tristram Pentire was ‘the last of the smugglers ;’ it was in 
vain that Mr. Hawker [the good Vicar mentioned above] tried to 
persuade him that a revenue-officer or ‘gauger’ was a lawful 





used a little more care and taste in arranging it. Nor can 
we give unqualified praise to the illustrations. Considered 
separately these illustrations may be excellent, but their 
mixture rather disfigures than ornaments the book. Surely 


authority. The Vicar found that in defending the law he had much 
offended the law-breaker. ‘There had been divers parsons, he 

* Through London Spectacles, By Constance Milman, London: Smith, Elder, 
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me, ‘in his time in the parish, and very learned clergy 
and some very strict; and some would preach one 
they sage" some another; and there was one that iad very 
doctrine ns about running goods, and said ’twas a wrong thing 
or even he, and the rest, never took part with the gauger 
e!? The waves beat fiercely on those pitiless cliffs, the 
‘qoerow-trees have their heads bent to one side by the 
iling south-westerly gales, and the tale of wrecks is large. 
Prlden days the coastmen hung out false lights to lure ships on 
* ks, and rejoiced when a good vessel went to pieces. ‘I do not 
ve itis’ said a Cornish clerk one day, ‘ why there be prayers 
fat Bake o’ Common Prayer for rain and for fine weather, and 
* ;sgivings for them and for peace, and there’s no prayer 
agit s and thanksgiving for a really gude one when 
for. come!’ It was in those days that the minister of a 
. ish ig said to have held a lanthorn while his congrega- 
ion effected ‘a landing,’ and that a cargo of kegs was hidden 
pe the benches of the church. ‘ We bribed the sexton,’ so the 
le : end ran, ‘and we had the goods safe in the seats by Saturday 
agit The parson did wonder at the large congregation, for 
finns of them were not regular churchgoers at other times; and 
if he had known what was going on, he could not have preached 
g more suitable discourse, for it was, “ Be not drunk with wine, 
gherein is excess.” One of his best sermons; but there, it did 
not touch us, you see, for we never touched anything but brandy 
2,99) 


or gia. 
The entirely literary papers tell us about Sir Thomas Browne, 
the Duchess of Newcastle, Miss Burney and Miss Edgeworth, 
Charles Lamb’s plays, and Old Ballads and Famous Tunes. 
But literary matters creep into most of the sketches, and so 
does an element of speculative philosophy of life and 
character. Some charming little poems scattered among the 
pers make not the least attractive pages of what is 
altogether a very pleasant and companionable little book. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_——@——. 
Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen have published the first part of 
The Encyclopedia of Sport, edited by the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, Mr. Hedley Peek, and Mr. F. G. Aflalo. It may be 
regarded as the successor to the comparatively antiquated works of 
Blaine and Strutt, but is much more exhaustive, as its editors have 
enlisted the services of scores of experts. It is hardly possible to 
speak too cordially of the value of this first part, or to prophesy 
too confidently of the success of the work when it is completed. 
The articles are arranged in alphabetical order. They are written 
with crispness, care, and caution. The last quality is admirably 
shown by Mr. Montague Shearman, the author of the article 
“Amateur,” who, under the heading of “ Football,” writes :— 
“The players who receive payment for broken time are at present 
inan anomalous position. They play as amateur clubs, but are 
not recognised as amateurs by the Rugby Union, nor as amateur 
athletes by the Amateur Athletic Association.” The subjects 
treated of are very numerous, and, the editors tell us, include 
topics which, though not in themselves sport, are certainly its 
corollaries, such as “ First Aid,” ‘‘ Taxidermy,” and “ Veterinary 
Work.” Not only so, but our old friend (and enemy) of such 
novels as the late Captain Mayne Reid’s, the alligator, is 
described, and we are informed in advance that “alligator- 
shooting is treated of under Crocodile.” ‘The illustrations are 
profuse and to the point, as is demonstrated by such articles 
as “Antelope” and “Archery.” Two photogravures are to 
accompany each part. ‘The Mill Pool,” which is one of the two 
given with the first, is, in truth, a beautiful work of art. The 
paper of this new work is excellent; and different varieties of 
clear type are used to indicate the differences between matters of 
major and minor importance. 


Doubtless the Progressive Review discharges a useful political 
function; presumably it satisfies its conductors and readers. 
There is undoubtedly much earnest writing based on excellent 
ttentions in it; but the general impression that the magazine 
48 a whole gives is that of lack of originality. Take, for example, 
the March number. There is a paper entitled “ What is the Land 
Question?” which after all “translates itself into the twofold 
demand” that the public shall control effectively what are 
tecognised to be necessary public services rendered by land, and 
that the public shall own and enjoy such increased values derived 
from land as are due, on the one hand, to public needs, and, on 
the other, to public efforts. There is an article on Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the tone and character of which may be judged by such per- 
Sonalities as the following,—* Mr. Chamberlain had put his knife 
into Mr. Gladstone and was twisting it round, for he thought the 
time was ripe for shelving the Grand Old Man. And the aid of 
the caucus was invoked. But, to his infinite disgust, the machine 
jammed, and Mr. Chamberlain had to be told there was ‘no 
vacancy.’” The best paper in this number of the Progressive 











Review is Mr. S. C. Cronwright Schreiner’s “ Notes on South 
Africa.” It is clear and decided,—especially in the statement of 
the author’s opinion that the Boers will not seek to come under 
German control. But it is rather too sibilant when Mr. Rhodes’s 
name comes up. 


The March number of the United Service Magazine is a very 
interesting, and even important, one, chiefly on account of the 
useful professional and historical papers it contains, such as 
Colonel Dooner’s on “ Fraudulent Enlistment” on the one hand, 
and on the other, Colonel Turner’s on “ The Retreat from Moscow 
and the Passage of the Beresina.” Under the title of “ War and 
Civilisation ” there is reproduced a lecture which Lord Wolseley 
delivered in December of last year. The most “ practical” sen- 
tence in it is: “‘ Whilst I am no advocate for the introduction 
here of the Continental military system, I should very much 
like to see some compulsory system of universal physical training 
established by law for all the young men and women of the 
Kingdom.” 

The general articles in a popular magazine are nowadays not 
accounted of supreme, or even of much, value. This does not hold 
good, however, of Temple Bar, of which they have always been an 
important feature. Three in the March number, for example, are 
extremely interesting,—“ The Battle of Val,” which gives a most 
readable account of a great victory, won after a desperate 
struggle by the French under Marshal Saxe, over the English 
under “Butcher” Cumberland; “Abbé Scarron,” which is a 
pleasant sketuh of Madame de Maintenon’s first husband, the 
rather underrated satirist; and “ Walpole and ‘St. Hannah.’” 
The last is a delightful account of the friendship which existed 
between the consummate worldling, Horace Walpole, and the 
sturdy Evangelical, Hannah More. The writer of the paper 
adequately explains Hannah’s liking for Horace by saying that 
she was “ quite alive to his kindheartedness and to his thought- 
fulness, both in word and deed, for those he loved, as well as to 
that ‘high-bred plain dealing’ which characterised his actions 
throughout his life.’ Of the chief serial story, “ Dear Faustina,” 
it is but necessary to say that, although it contains some cleverish 
hits at “ Society,” it is hardly up to the usual level of its author, 
Miss Rhoda Broughton. The smaller stories are excellent. The 
feminine brightness and “ contrariness” which pervade “The 
Fate of the Letter” recall the vanished hand of Mrs. Hungerford. 


The author who still writes under her maiden name of “ Annie 
S. Swan” deserves all respect, for the influence she has exercised 
over present-day fiction by her strenuous example, and to some 
extent by her precept, has been wholly for good. But there is some 
danger of the Woman at Home, which is described as “ Annie S. 
Swan’s Magazine,” and to three of the articles in the March number 
of which her name is appended, becoming intellectually rather limp. 
The best of the contents of this number is Ada Cambridge’s 
characteristic story of “The Silver Wedding Day.” “The Courting 
of Kate Carnegie,” by Ian Maclaren, is rather “thin ”—the lovers’ 
tiff in it is, indeed, a very little one—and shows practically none 
either of the human or of the pathos of which its author is an 
undoubted master. There is a fairly written sketch of Earl 
Spencer, and “Ladies of Manchester” is of more than local 
interest. 

Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine is a magazine of excellent fiction 
and equally excellent miscellaneous articles. The “complete 
novel,” which is a feature of this magazine, is entitled “ Under 
the Pacific,” and is from the pen of Mr. Clarence Herbert New. It 
is clever, and there is in it a delightful portrait of a beauty of 
the essentially Spanish type named Dorotea. But for a story 
of adventure it is overburdened with secondary incidents, and 
occasionally hangs fire. “Old Tom of Nantucket,” on the other 
hand, tells how an old American salt lures an Algerine pirate to 
his doom. Of the miscellaneous articles, the most humorous is 
“The Dignity and Humor of Signs,” by Agnes Carr Sage; it is 
rather a pity, however, that the very old story of the degenera- 
tion of “ God encompasseth ” into “The Goat and Compasses” 
should have been reproduced. Of more solid value are “A 
Vanished Civilisation ” and “The Southern Side of the Industrial 
Question.” The author of the latter says, “ What all classes need 
is to be let alone by politicians, in order that mutual kind services 
may have a seedtime and a harvest, in which the weaker brother 
will ultimately recognise that the need of order, decency, and 
good government is also mutual.” 

The March numb2r of Good Words is rather a poor one, being 
deficient in articles that can truly be considered fresh. By far 
the best and most solid is Mrs. Lecky’s “The Portraits of 
William the Silent.” What strikes one in all the portraits is the 
gravity of expression in the face. One feels inclined to say that 
William the Silent was never young. Tho last portrait taken of 
him by Miereveld, of Amsterdam, represents him, although only 
fifty years of age, as an old man. Doubtless, as Mrs. Lecky says, 
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“the long struggle in which he was engaged for the liberation of 
the people had given him a premature look of age, of responsi- 
bility, of detachment from small and personal interests.” Mrs. 
Florence MacCunn is hardly seen at her best in “ Winter in 
Scottish Poetry.” She does not give us any real Scotch pictures, 
but is too fond of roJling out such sentences as this about William 
Dunbar :—“ Gifted with insight to pierce through the delusions 
of sense, he was for ever in bondage to material needs; knowing 
the world and despising it, he yet tarried in that vainest and 
hungriest booth in Vanity Fair, a King’s ante-room.” “Ina 
Hospital Receiving-room” contains interesting information, and 
the illustrations of “‘ The Kepplestone Collection” in “ The Private 
Picture Galleries ” series are admirable. 


The March number of the Quiver is an average one, and 
contains some interesting articles dealing more or less with 
“Christian work.” Of these the most important is “ Work in 
which I am Interested,’ by Lord Kinnaird, which gives an 
insight into the workings of “The Young Women’s Christian 
Association,” of the London division of which he is president. 
“Sunday with the Queen of Holland,” by M. S. Warren, is notable 
mainly for its illustrations. The writer assures us that “ when 
Wilhelmina actually rules, she will rule as did her ancestors, for 
she is essentially patriotic.” 

The Boy’s Own Paper suggests above all things at the present 
moment the desirability of something being done to enliven it. 
The old and familiar writers, such as Mr. David Ker and Mr. 
Gordon Stables, are as hard at work as ever, as is proved by their 
respective stories, “The Lonely Island” and “ Frank Hardinge.” 
But there is a lack of good short stories, which need not all be 
of the adventure type, and substantial miscellaneous articles. “A 
Forgotten French Invasion ”—of Pembrokeshire—“ Electric Toys 
and How to Make Them,” ard “ A New Branch of Egg-Collecting,” 
are to our thinking the best articles in the March number. 

The most notable thing in this month’s number of that vigorous 
little organ of Swedenborgianism, the New-Church Magazine, is a 
hitherto unpublished letter by Coleridge, which forms part of an 
article by Mr. Charles Higham on “Coleridge and Swedenborg.” 
In this letter, which is very Coleridgian and rather confused, it 
is stated :—*“ Of the tvo limited time which my Ill Health and the 
exigencies of the To-Day leave in my power, I have given the 
larger portion to the works of Swedenborg, particularly to the 
‘Univers. Theol. of the New Church.’ I find very few, and 
even those but doubtful, instances of tenets in which I am con- 
scious of any substantial difference of opinion with the enlightened 
author.” This number of the New-Church Magazine also con- 
tains a good sketch of the late Sir Isaac Pitman by Thomas Allen 
Reed. 

A Court Intrigue. By Basil Thomson. (W. Heinemann.)—It 
is more than commonly difficult to give any intelligible criticism, 
or even account, of this story. When we have said that it is a 
very cleverly contrived surprise, we have gone quite as far as is 
permitted by justice to the author, whose ingenuity would miss 
its reward by any revelation of his plot. For ourselves we must 
own that the surprise was complete, and we have had no slight 
experience in the reading of novels and the guessing at mysteries. 
Having said so much, and heartily recommended the story to our 
readers, who will find it as wholesome as it is interesting, we have 
done all that is possible. 

At the Sign of the Wooden Shoon, By Marshall Mather. (F. 
Warne and Co.)—Mr. Mather tells admirably, using, as he knows 
how to use, the Lancashire dialect, the story of Elijah and 
Asenath Holt. Elijah Holt is the village ‘*‘ clogger,”’—i.e., the 
maker and mender of clogs. (There is a specially good passage 
in which the shrewd old man makes guesses about character from 
the look of the clogs which are brought to him for mending.) 
The first part of the story relates how a child was born to Elijah 
in his old age, and how the child fared. It is full of a rough 
pathos. More tragic, in a way, is the tale of how the pride of old 
Fenton Lord is broken down, This is a book much above the 
average. 

MaGazINEs AND SERIAL PusBiicatTions.—We have received the 
following for March:—The Century, Scribner's Magazine, St 
Nicholas, the New Review, Macmillan’s Magazine, India, Review of 
Reviews, Blackwood’s Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, Harper’s 
Magazine, Old and New London, Part 1, the Art Amateur, the Girl’s 
Own Paper, the Metaphysical Magazine, the Expositor, Lippincott’s, 
Knowledge, English Illustrated Magazine, Familiar Wild Flowers, 
Part 1, the Humanitarian, the Sunday at Home, the Billiard 
Review, the Gentleman’s Magazine, London Society, the Windsor 
Magazine, the Expository Times, Belgravia, Chambers’s Journal, 
To-Morrow, the Sunday Magazine, the Forum, Travel, Chapman’s 
Magazine, the Argosy, the Leisure Hour, the Anglican Church 
Magazine, the Parents’ Review, the Bookman, the Strand Musical 


———___ 
the Author, the Strand Magazine, the Foreign Church Chron: 

the Ladies’ Kennel Journal, Cassier’s Magazine, the Architeety 

Review, the Magazine of Art, Sunday Hours, Cassell’s pi 
the Lady’s Realm, the Geographical Journal, the Photogram, th 
North American Review, the Navy and Army Illustrated, the Wa, 
of the Cross, Cosmopolis, Country Life Illustrated, the A He) 
Book Buyer, the Badminton Magazine, the Month, the New Centy 
Review, Nature Notes, the Atlantic Monthly, the Indian Nei, 
and Review, Journal of the Royal Cotonial Institute, the Raiden 
World, the Book-Plate Annual, and Gasc’s Dictionary of the Frond 
and English Languages, Part 1. 
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Adye (F.), The Queen of the Moor, cr 8vo (Macmi 
Anstey (F.), Puppets at Large, cr 8vo (Bradbas t 
Bright (J. F.), Joseph ITI., cr 8vo (Macmillan) 9 
Bright (J. F.), Maria Theresa, cr 8vo (Macmillan) i 
Braco (O.), All in All, OF SV0....c0.cc.csvceccoceosceessssoscossosceees (Hurst & Blackett 6 
Chesney (A. G.), Historical Records of the Maltese Corps, 8vo (Clowes! A 
Cobban (J. M.), Wilt thou have this Woman? cr 8vo -(Methnen) 6 
Coleby (M. A.), Bread from the Holy Place, cr 8vo ....... see(Labister) 59 
O-ockett (3. R.), Lad’s Love, cr 8vo. (Bliss) §) 
Dowson (£.), The Pierrot of the Minute, 4to (Smithers) 74 
Gerard (D.), A Spotless Reputation, cr 8V0 ....00....00.0000 tse seeseeeee( Blackwood) 60 
Hali (A. ©, A.), Christ’s Temptation and Oara, cr 8V0 ........4 +...( Longmans) 98 
Hull (0. C.), The Gospel of the Divine Sacrifice, 12mo (Hodder & Stoughton) 46 
Hardy (T.), The Well-Beloved, cr 8V0 ......s0..+eseseeeeeoes svousetnescanial ( 60 
Heaton (A.), Beauty and Art, cr 8vo (Hei nn 
Hichens (R.), Flames: a London Phantasy, cr 8vo (Hei n) 60 
Hungerford (Mrs.), Lovice, cr 80 ....... duel vsncekbensutsaesesacd (Chatto & Windus) 60 
Innes (M.), The Sepoy Revolt, cr 8vo (Inne:) 50 





Lee (0. A. J.), Among British Birds in their Nesting Haunts, in sets of 22 
Parts, Parts I and IL., folio ....... eoccereescecceseescecescoeescceossoees (Douglas) each 108 
MacCauley (C.), An Introductory Course in Japanese, cr 8vo......... (S. Low) 106 
Mackie (J.) They that Sit in Darkness, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 60 
Mulholland (R.), The Walking Trees, cr 8vo ..... Opeé sedoennatssasse caress (Simpkin) 3¢ 











Panton (J. E.), A Gentlewoman’s Home, cr 8vo ......... (Gentlewoman Office) 6/9 
Pickering (8.), Margot, er 8vo (Lawrence & Bullen) 60 
Raffalovich (A.), Self Seekers, cr 8vo (Smithers) 49 
Semitic Studies in Memory of Dr. A. Kohut, roy 80 ......ccecceceessesenses (Natt) 240 
Smith (A. D.), Through Unknown Africa, roy 8V0 ...........0000.006+. (E. Arnold) 219 


Stap: lton (H, E. Chetwynd), Tne Stapietons of Yorkshire, 8vo (Longmans) 14) 
Stott (G.), Twenty-six Years of Missionary Work in China, cr Svo (Hodder) 60 
Symons (A.), Amoris Victima, Cr 8V0.....6...006 -+eee (Smithers) 6) 
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UIBERTY and CO., Ltd.,| TURKEY CARPETS 


INSPECTION OF THEIE Soft C slourings :— 
LLY CHOSEN STOCK OF 9ft. 8in.x 7ft. 4in, Price £7 15 


caSTERN. CARPETS, |i ih 38 - 


5 
NGS litt sin.xigte sing” 19 0 
TTI . &, 4{t. Sin. x12ft. Zin, ,, 
a MEEPET CATALOGUE | 22ft. Gin. x13ft.8in, 4, 32 0 
ILLUSTBATA® py ost.free. 27 ft. 3in.x18ft. lin. ,, 5210 
CHESHAM HOUSE, 142-150 Regent St., London, W. 


0 S$ LE R. 


GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





cpysTAL 








- 
OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 
XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 
AND CARPETS. 

se | OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH 

FREEBODY’S FURNITURE. 

ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 
ALLERIES. pillar ne 

G WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 








Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


—__ 





When these are required the advice of a very 
skilful optician should be taken, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are exact] 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done whic 
cannot afterwards be remedied. 

BROWNING’S SYSTEM 

OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
IS ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL. 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of The British Optical Association, 
&c.; Author of “Our Eyes” (now in its 17th 
Edition, price 1s.), may be consulted personally 
free of charge, at 63 STRAND, Lonpon, W.O. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
§0 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1895 ... 1... w £390,775,000. 
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SUTTON'’S GRASS SEEDS. 


FOR 
TEMPORARY PASTURE from 12s, per acre, 
PERMANENT PASTUBRE ‘from lis. per acre, 
According to the nature of the soil and purpose in view. 
For FULL PARTICULARS SEE 
SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR-BOOK ror 1897, now ready. 
SUTTON’S SEEDS. 
GENUINE ONLY pirscr rrom SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


ST, RAPHAEL 


TANNIN 





A BLOOD-MAKING WINE.—Best known 
and largely prescribed in all cases of 
debility, scrofula, anwmia, phthisis, con- 


ST. RAPHAEL valescence. — BLOOD-MAKING WINE. 


WINE 


Most valuable for growing girls, children, 
.. _ ladies nursing, old people, and brain exhaus- 
ST. RAPHAEL tion. a naruRAL TONIC, not to be 
TANNIN confounded with preparations so much 
advertised for nervous diseases, or soothing 
=, in cases of insomnia, hunger, &c. Of an 

ST. RAPHAEL 
EXQUISITE TASTE, invaluable as a tonic, 

WINE efficacious, and pleasant. 





E. GALLAIS, Sole Agent, 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 
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MOUNT VALE SCHOOL, YORK.—Modern Education 
for Girls; Physical Training; Outdoor Games; Manual Instruction ; 


Preparation for College Scholarship and Entrance Examinations. House well 


_ outside city, Individual care for young, delicate, or backward Girls. 

Stor ence Permitted] to Principal, Somerville College ; Professors, University 

ee iverpco’ ; and others.—Apply, Miss, 8, MELHUIS 4, B.4, (late Resident 
Or, Sumersine Cuveve, Uxford), 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Heap Master The Rev. Dr. W. F. MOULTON. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Bt 





HOPFP'S @8§70k8..7T 7.038 
NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR sCHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Mastor, 
Prospectus on Application, 


Pts e272 22 DORK IN @. 
Miss BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SOHOOL for BOYS. 
Terms from 60 to 100 guineas, 











TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen, Many 
Scholarships recently gained at the Public Schools, The Resident Masters are 
Graduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particuiars from the Misses 
FRANKLIN, 





RBOBMSGREOVE 8-0 H.O Ok. 
Head-Master, HERRERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 
SIX ENTRANOE SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £20 per annum) will be competed 
_ 12th, and following days.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on MARCH 30th and 3lst, and APRIL 

Ist, 1897, for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, Two of £70 per annum, Two of £50 

per annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by March 13th, 1897. 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD in JULY NEXT to fill up not less than FIVE 

RESIDENT, FIVE NON-RESIDENT QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO 

EXHIBITIONS.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
early in JULY.—Further information from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne. 








CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. Thorough Education. 

Highe-t references; home comforts; large grounds with croquet and tennis lawns, 
—For prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For aIRLs, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre:s, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H, Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
near CARLISLE.—Rev. J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Olass. Trip. Camb.) 

late Senior Classical Master at St. Colamba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys, 
Large modern house, tennis-court, playing fields, &c, Careful attention to athletics. 





ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 

80 HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C.—The Post of 

DEMONSTRATOR of PHYSIOLOGY is now VAUANT. The salary is £30 per 
annum.—Applications should be sent to the SECRETARY before the 23rd inst, 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER - ETCHERS. — 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the SOOIETY, NOW OPEN, at the 

SOOIETY’S GALLERY, No. 5a Pall Mall East, from 10 to 6, Admission ls. 
—A, STEWART, Secretary, 





N ETROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 

YOUNG SERVANTS.—By kind permission of the Duchess of West- 
minster, an ENTERTAINMENT will be GIVEN at GROSVENOR 
HOUSE, UPPER GROSVENOR STREET, on THURSDAY, March 25th, at 
3 pm, in which the following Ladies and Gentlemen will take part: Miss 
Louise Dale, Miss Fay Davis, Miss Letty Lind, Miss Cissy Loftus, Miss Marion 
Terry, Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. Hall Caine, Dr. Conan Doyle, Mr. Charles Hawtrey, 
and Mr. Anthony Hope, in aid of the Funds of the Association.—Tickets £1 1s., 
to be had of Miss POOLE, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


OME SCHOOL of the HIGHEST CLASS for 
i GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS.—Old Established. Thorough Modern 
Education, Great advantages for Music, Art, Modern Languages. Excellent 
table. Fine detached house in sheltered grounds, Tennis, swimming, riding. 
Bracing London suburb. Boarders only. Terms from 75 guineas. Highest 
references. —"* EXCLUSIVE,” Messrs. Streets, 30 Cornhill, London, B.C. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 
TION, JULY 8th and 9th.—Two of £87 (one of them £98 for first year) ; 

Four of £50; Nine of £30 perannum. Council Nominations of £15 per annum 
may be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship,—For 
particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SEURETARY, 
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ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOKIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education, dividual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be AWARDED in JUNE. Oandidates must be between twelve and 
fifteen on July Ist, 1897. One Scholarship reserved for Boys under thirteen, 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins June 15th. 
For farther information apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 





LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHE- 

MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. ‘Ten or more 

open to competition in MAY next, value from £25 to £100 a year.—Particulars 

= - re from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Olifton, 
ristol, 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
hivgineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1897. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engiueers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 





OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

OHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess, 

Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MAODONELL,. 





ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 

for RIGHT GIRLS, Recommended by Lady Dalrymple Elphinstone, 

Lady Stirling, and by several of H.M. Judges,—Address, Mrs, BOXILL 
ROBERTSON, Avonmore, Eastbourne. 





WITZERLAND.—Highly Recommended HOM E- 

SCHOOL for a limited number of GIRLS; exceptional advantages for 

Study of Languages and Arts; visiting Professors. Special attention to health. 
Beautiful situation.—Miss HEISS, Bienne, Berne. 





URHAM SCHOOL.—FIVE (or more) SCHOLARSHIPS 
of £70 to £20 willbe AWARDED in JUNE, Examination begins June lst, 
and is held also in London. 
School fees, 66-70 guineas. Valuable Exhibitions to Universities.—Full in- 
formation from SECKETARY, School House, Durham. 





OSSALL SCHOOL.—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £60 downwards, will be AWARDED by 

EXAMINATION beginning MARCH 30th, 1897. Boys examined at Oxford and 
Rossall.—Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS. FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS and THREE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under fifteen, will be competed for on 
a. 4th.—For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head. 
aster, 





EWES GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
** VICTORIA” SCHOLARSHIPS, 
One of £20 and One of £10, for BOYS between 11 and 14 years, WILL be 
COMPETED FoR in JUNE.—Full information from the HEAD-MASTER. 





Inpra OFFICE, 
February 25th, 1897. 

A PROFESSOR of NATURAL SCIENCE is RE. 

QUIRED for t'e THOMASON ENGINEERING COLLEGE, RURKI, in 

the North-West Provinces of India, He should be a practical Electrical Engi- 

neer and qualified to lecture in and teach Electricity, Magnetism, Heat, Sound, 

Light, and the Elements of Chemistry, Geology, and Mineralogy. He should 
understand Telegraph Engineering. 

The salary will be Rs. 500 a month in the first year, rising by Rs. 50 a year to 
Rs. 700. If retained on termination of five years’ agreement, salary Rs, 750 a 
month, rising to Rs. 1,000, with benefit of Leave and Pension Rules from date 
of first appointment. 

Applications should be addressed to the SECRETARY, Judicial and Public 
Department, India Office, London, not later than the end 4 coe 

A. 


Under-Secretary of State for India, 





WHERE TO LIVE, 
HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, LTD., 
York Street Chambers, Bryanston Square, W.—A FEW SETS of UN. 
FURNISHED ROOMS VACANT, Rents from £3 a month. General Dining 
Room.—Apply to the MANAGER, 





ee Oe et 


Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excellent References. 


+ eter raetiaaieadias WANTED by a LADY. 
Terms: 1s. per 1,000 words, 


Miss NICHOLSON, 
13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 











#,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 





“Tt is excellent in quality and flavour.” _ = d 
—The Lancet. OO e 








Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/- tins. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI.—B& 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS.’ rood UCATIONay, 
Music, Singing, Painting, special Studies, Annual Examinations oo ian, 
German by University Professors. Certificates given.—Migg Wine J tetch ang 
ne wag of en Le ae a? Girls, and Madame De g2teey 
ame de Worms will be in London March 15th 
Tuise Hill. to Sst, Address: 100 ye 





—m 
EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC acHoorg oot MPSTEap, 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individna] atten — Special 
oe ag en Le ogy to Berk: 4 of Bovs passed into Puig Mat 
eading London ysicians, .—Head-Master, H. F 00] 
M.A, Oxon, RAMPTON STALLARD, 





————___ 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS§, 1897 


of £80, one of £50, one of £40, Examination begi Te 
intormation apply to the Rey. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abagadsth—Rer 


Pe ee COLLEGE.—The 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUN 
9th, and 10th, ‘en Scholarships at least, of value ranging between 23 E 8th, 
per annum, will be awarded. Also One Scholarship of £35 per anny and £2) 
= three zone! a of Old — only. Chief snbjects, Thegea 
athematics. Candidates must under 15,—Appl . = 
College, Cheltenham. satatinatiies BURSAR, The 








AKHAM | SCHOOL.— HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP of 
poe Pg - An a for on APRIL 8th.—For Particulars 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—Thirteen Entrance & Foundation Scholarshi : 
£10) next July. Twelve awarded in December. ARMY CLASS, free. Nese 
into Woolwich, direct, last Examination. Separate Preparatory Departen 
Head-Master—Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlboroagh),” 








O INVALIDS—A List of Medical Men in all 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full parti 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, , Be oho art and 

commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Stran 4, WO te 








A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cam 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 

Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to th 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, , 





Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s, 
‘Wiccan “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM’” 
With the English Meanings, 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge, 
London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludzate Hill, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF“ DIANA TEMPEST.” 


A DEVOTEE: 


An Episode in the Life of a Butterfly. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author of “Diana Tempest,” “The Danvers Jewels,” &. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DR, DONALDSON SMITH'S IMPORTANT WORK. 
THROUGH UNKNOWN 
AFRICAN COUNTRIES. 


By A. DONALDSON SMITH, M.D., F.R.GS. 


With 30 Full-page Plates and numerous smaller Illustrations by A. D. McCormick, 
Oharles Whymper, &c., and 5 Maps, Super royal 8vo, £1 1s, net, 


DAILY NEWS.—“A most important as well as original contribution tothe 
literature of African discovery and the natural history, ethnology, and inter- 
national problems of the black continent. Lovers of sport will find in it muchto 
captivate them. Perhaps the majority of readers will care most for the 
information he gives them on the native tribes and their eharacteristics, and the 
relations between Abyssinia and the countries on her borders,”’ 

STANDARD.—“ We are sorry to lay down this most interesting and pleasantly- 
written volume. It tells,in clear, succinct, and well-chosen language, the tale 
of a very adventurous journey; it is well illustrated, and contains a series of 
excellent route maps.” 


SOLDIERING AND SURVEYING IN 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA, 1891-1894. By Major Macponatp, RE. 
Fully Ulustrated, with Maps and Plans, Demy 8vo, 16s. 


ON VELDT AND FARM in Cape Colony, 


Bechuanaland, Natal, and the Transvaal. By Frances McNas. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Books which help the ‘poor little street-bred 
people who bluster and fume and brag,’ to realise the greatness of the Empire 
over which the English flag floats, together with the necessities, possibilities, 
and dangers of each component part which goes to make the glorious whole, 
are always valnable and never more welcome than they are in this year of grace- 
Of such is Franzes McNab’s work.” 


FISH TAILS—AND SOME TRUE ONES. 


By Braprock Hatt, With Etched Frontispiece by the Author, and 12 
Full-page Illustrations by T. Hope McLachlan. Crown 8vo, 63. 











London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 





NEW YORK: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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ames CLARKE & CO’S BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STIAN INSTINCTS 
- AND MODERN DOUBT. 


esses in aid of a Reasonable, Satisfying, and 
Consolatory Religion. 


By Rev. ALEXANDER H. CRAUFURD, M.A., 


itioner of Oriel College, Oxford; Author of 
, [Just ready, 





Essays and Addr 


bib 
Formerly “= “ Enigmas of the Spiritual Life,’ 





pROPHETS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury; the Very Rev. 
W. H, FREMANTLE, D.D., Dean of Ripon; the Rev. A. M. Farrparry, D.D., 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, and others as below. Crown 8vo, 
, gilt top, 53. 

wo .—], What isa Prophet? By Dr, Abbott.—2. Isaiah as a Preacher. 
7 Brown.—3. The Apostle Paul. By Dr. Matheson.—4. Clement of 
By dria By Dr. Marcus Dods.—5. St. Augustine as a Prophet. By Dr. 
oo rt. 6. John Wyelitfe. By Dean Fremantle.—7. Martin Luther. By 
ue or Harnack.—% John Wesley. By Dean Farrar.—9, Jonathan Edwards. 
Prone, Fairbairn.—10. Horace Bashnell. By Dr. Muuger.—il, F. D. Maurice. 

y oe Allon.—12. Can We Be Prophets? By Dean Farrar, [Now ready. 


THE BIBLE AND THE CHILD. By Dean 


/arRAR, Dean FREMANTLE, Dr. Horton, Professor ADENEY, Profes:or 
Peake, Dr, Munaer Dr. Lyman Axsort, and Dr, WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 








SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


Pott 8vo, bnckram cloth, 1s, 6d. each, 


4, WORDS BY THE WAYSIDE. By Georcz 


MatHESON, D.D. (Ready. 


9, FAITH THE BEGINNING, SELF- 


SURRENDER THE FULFILMENT OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
By Jamxs Marriveav, D.V., D.U.L. | Ready. 


3. RECONSIDERATIONS AND REIN- 


FORCEMENTS. By J. M. Wuiton, Ph.D., Author of “ Beyond the 
Shadow,” &c, [In the press, 





JAMES CLARKE and CO., 18 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 





Messrs. SEELEY and CO. beg to announce the 
Publication of a New Work by the late P. G. 
HAMERTON, entitled 


THE MOUNT: 


Narrative of a Visit to the Site of a Gaulish 
City on Mont Beuvray. ‘!With a Description of 
the Neighbouring Town of Autun. 


Published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 1s. 


THE NEW POULTRY GUIDE FOR BRITISH 


FARMEKS AND OTHERS. By Krnarp BaGuot-pE LA Bere. Showing 
the one and only way of making Farm Poultry a rent-paying industry. 

“A very sensible Jittle work...... well worthy of being consulted by those in the 
country who wish to pay greater attention to poultry keeping. Certainly 
practical and cheap.”"— Westminster Gazette, 

“Tt is a concise and practical book, printed in large clear type, which can be 
understood by everybody. Practical information is given on the housing, rearing, 
feeding, and general management of the many varieties of hens, ducks, turkeys, 
geese, and pigeons, and the illustrations are to the point.”—Leigh Chronicle, 


CONFIDENCES OF AN AMATEUR 


" GARDENER. By A. M. Dew-SmituH. With Illustrations, 63, 

«, Sparkling, racy, sunny papers.’—Daily News, 

a To those who love a garden......we can recommend no more pleasant book.” 
A book for every one who has a garden.”—Church Times. —Field. 


COND EDITION. 


ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY: their 


Emotions and Activities. By C.J. Cornisu, Author of “Life at the Zoo.” 
Ke With Lilastrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Presents in a fascinating form a great deal of highly interesting and 
original information.”—Times. 
One of the most fascinating books of the hour.”’—Leeds Mercury. 


WORKS BY P. G. HAMERTON. 
THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. New and 


pegged Edition, with an entirely new set of Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 
» OS, 


IMAGINATION IN LANDSCAPE. With many Illustra- 


tious, New and Cheaper Edition, cloth, 6s. 


CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. With Twenty Etchings by 


Veyrassat and Bodmer, cloth, giit edges, 123. 6d. ; Cheaper Edition, 53. 


THE SYLVAN YEAR. Second Edition, with Twenty 


Etchings, 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 12s, 6d.; Cheaper Edition, 5s. 


PARIS IN OLD AND PRESENT TIMES. With many 


Dlustrations, New Edition, 63. 


ROUND MY HOUSE: Rural Notes in France in Peace 


and War. New and Cheaper Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED 
LIMITED EDITION 


OF THE 


NOVELS 
CHARLES LEVER. 


EDITED BY 


HIS DAUGHTER. 





THE FIRST COMPLETE 
UNIFORM ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


OF 


CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. 





N ESSRS. DOWNEY beg to announce the publication of 
i an entirely New and Copyright Edition of LEVER’S 
NOVELS in Thirty-seven Volumes, the First Volume of the 
Series to appear on March 19th, and the final Volume in 
March, 1899. 


The Publishers have been fortunate enough to secure all the 
ORIGINAL PLATES—over Six Hundred in number—etched by 


**PHIZ” AND GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
for the First Editions. 


In addition to the large number of Etchings and Engravingz 
by “ Phiz” and George Cruikshank, several of the later volumes 
are illustrated with Wood Engravings by LUKE FILDES, R.A., 
M.E. EDWARDS, and other Artists, all of which will be included 
in this Edition. 


All the interesting Prefaces written by Lever shortly before his 
death will be included. 


The printing of this Edition has been entrusted to Messrs. 
T. and A. CONSTABLE, of Edinburgh, who have had a new bold 
clear type specially cast for the work. 


The size of the page is octavo. The volumes will be printed on 
laid paper specially made for this Edition. Each volume will 
contain, on an average, about 500 pages, and will be exceedingly 
light to handle. The Books will be uniformly bound in art 
canvas and with gilt top. 


The Edition will be strictly limited to 1,000 copies for sale in 
Great Britain and America, and the type will be distributed 
after printing. 


The price of each volume will be Ten SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 
net, and the books will be sold in sets only. 





THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE SERIES, 


‘““THE CONFESSIONS OF 
HARRY LORREQUER ” 
WITH TWENTY-TWO ETCHINGS BY “ PHIZ,” 


Will be ready on Friday next. 





FULL PROSPECTUS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 








Londons: 
SEELEY and CO., Ltd., 38 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


DOWNEY & CO., Ltd., 12 York St., Covent Garden, London. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


of Subecribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 





One Guinea per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the honses 


per annum. 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCH, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 


STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 


aaa, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSEL 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and Pp 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number Post-free, 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & 

Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Loxpox. Code: Umicopg, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, w., LONDoy 


UBLIO Ingry, 


ARRANGED, 





Wile 
per ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. ; 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS w+ oe om ass 225,000,000 








And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. LONDON, 


SWAN FOUNTAIN 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 

10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s. each, post-free, 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect 

Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDF, K.C., 95a REGENT STREET, W., 21 Kensinaton Hicy Srazer, W, 
9 My 


PEN, 


3 EXCHANGE STRERT, MANCHESTER, 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 

undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 

untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russel communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—**Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 

course it would be not thus singularlypopular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 

Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 

Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHCGA COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words ‘‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNR’S CHLORODYNE™” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SoLtE ManvuractcrEr—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s, 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d. 


December 31st, 1864, 


RHEUMATISM, &o. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Pe" Deze, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, or for using 

withor withont water. Thequality 13s. 73, 6d. 
will be found equal to wine usually 

sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
ottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend this wine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 16s. 9s, 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 
FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, and 


old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 3Us., 36s., 42s, per dozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 

In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1854, 1837, Ls88, 1889. Ail early im- 
ported by ourselves, 

Prices include Bottles. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL : Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 


Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
THE FINEST TONIC. 
Most effective in restoring 
FER BRAVAIS 0a cating tne rece 
tion to resist climatic in- 


fluences, 
F ER BRAVAIS Invaluable in all cases of 


anemia and general de- 


FER BRAVAIS Pity 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


(TRAVELLING, RIDING, CYCLING, HUNTING, 
SHOOTING, &c.) 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY & WORKMEN'S 


ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 


EstTaBLisHeED 1849, 
Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £3,750,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOE, with full particu. 
lars, po3t-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. C. MAODONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 








| 


Highly recommended for ! 


weak & debilitated children, 


LANCET.—“A beautiful and interesting preparation.” | 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—‘‘ It has all the | 


good effects of iron without producing constipation 
or disturbing the digestion, and it does not blacken 
the teeth.” 


Retailed by Chemists all the world over, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


ENS. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 


Colonies, 
for election. 


which may be ascertained on application, 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital ..... pacivebenndsansen . £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund  ........c.ccccseseseeee ween 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


D* POSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 


J. NISBET & CO0.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


LETTERS FROM ARMENIA, By 


J. RenDEL Harkis and Hexen B. Hamas 
With an Introductory Letter from Mr, Glad. 
stone. With a Map and 8 Illustrations, extr 
crown 870, 6s, z 
** A timely, valuable, and interesting book.” 
—Daily Chroni 
**Cannot be read withont......profound ag 
The impression is all the deeper from the tone of 
studious moderation...... of these courageous and 
noble-hearted members of the Society of Friends,” 
—Scotsman, 
LORD STRATFORD DE Rbp- 
CLIFFE. By A. L. Lez. With an Introduction 
by W. E. H. Lecxy, M.P., and Portrait, Small 
crown Svo, ls. 6d, 


AN ANCIENT PEOPLE: a Short 


Sketch of Armenian History. By Erzazets §, 
LipGetT, With Map, small crown 8yo, ls, 


THE LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
By Rev. W. W. Tuxttocn, D.D. Personally Re. 
vised by her Majesty the Queen. New Edition, 
bag Portrait, crown 8vo, 28. 6d.; gilt edges, 

3, 6d. 


THE USE OF _ SCIENCE T0 
CHRISTIANS. By E.M. Cartiarp. Long fap, 
8vo, ls., paper; 1s. 6d., cloth. (Shortly, 


LECTURES ON ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY: a Series of Scholarly Studies of the 
Fathers of the Karly Church. By Bishop Barry, 
Dean Farrar, Principal Mou.x, Professor Incr, 
&c. Edited by the Dean of Norwicn. Extra 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

* All of high character and real value."’—Record, 

“The Dean of Norwich may be warutly congratu 
lated on having enlisted the services of so many 
scholars of repute.”—Manchester Guardian, 


MATELDA AND THE CLOISTER 
OF HELFDE: Extracts from the Book of Matilda 
of Magdeburg, By Frances Bevan. Crown 8vo, 


2s, 6d. 
‘* We thank Mrs. Bevan sincerely for a book which 
reveals to us a beautiful and consecrated personality.” 
—British Weekly. 
THE SISTER MARTYRS OF KU- 
CHENG. By Oanon Berry of Melbourne, 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. Third Edition. 
“It 1s a long time since we have read a missionary 
book of more absorbing interest.””—Record. 


J. NISBET & CO., Limited, 
21 BERNERS STREET, W. 





Prof. A. Loisette’s 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM. 


The last, most Complete, and Perfect Edition. 
SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES. 
MIND-WANDERING CURED. |. 
Indispensable in preparing for examinations. 
Handsomely bound, with Portrait and Autograph. 
Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. English. Prospectus, 
with opinions of Educators, Scientific, Professional, 
and Business Men all over the world, FRER. Ad- 
dress, A. LOISETTH, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
or 200 Regent Street, London. Not sold elsewhere. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS OOOOA. 


EPPs’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Cc OoOcGcOA 





W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, F.C. 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR 
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up, HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Heinemann has pleasure in announcing 
that the First Volume of his New Series 
of SHORT HISTORIES OF THE 
LITERATURES OF THE WORLD, 
Edited by Edmund Gosse, 7s now ready, 
large crown 8vo, 6s. 


AHISTORY OF ANCIENT GREEK LITERA- 


TURE. By GILBERT Murray, M.A., Professor of Greek in tie University 
of Glasgow. 


ROMANTIC INDIA. By ANDRE CHEVRILLON. 


1 vol., 75 6d. net. 

TIMES.—“ We are made to see the scenery and incidents of a 
winter trip to India in a new light—the light in which they 
present themselves to an amiable and spiritual Frenchman.” 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY STUDIES. By 


Kpuunp Gossk. A New Edition, uniform with “Critical Kit-Kats,” &c. 

1 vol., buckram, 78. 6d. 

TIMES. —“ Equipped with full knowledge, sound critical 
instinct, and an interesting, easy style, Mr. Gosse appeals to 
the student and to the general reader alike.” 


BEAUTY AND ART. By Atpam Hearon. 


1 vol., 63. 
Contents, —Taste—High Art for Shallow Purses—Decoration of the House; &e. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A NEW RACING NOVEL. 


MR. BLAKE OF NEWMARKET. 


By E. H. COOPER. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


A NEW NOVEL BY ROBERT HICHENS. 


FLAMES. 


By ROBERT HICHENS, Author of ‘‘The Green Oarnation,” &c. 1 vol., 63. 
BY HENRY JAMES. 


THE SPOILS OF POYNTON. 
By HENRY JAMES, Author of ‘* The Other House.” 1 vol., 63. 


NATIONAL OBSERVER.—“ A work of brilliant fancy, of deli- 
cate humour, of gentle satire. A polished and enthralling story.” 


A NEW NOVEL OF LONDON LIFE. 
THE MAN OF STRAW. 
By EDWIN PUGH, Author cf ‘A Street in Suburbia.” 1 vol., 6s. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Every stroke of his pen brings con- 
viction with it. He writes with the instinct of an artist: he 
selects his incidents with marvellous skill.” 





Mr. 





STEPHEN CRANE’S NEW BOOK. 


THE LITTLE REGIMENT: 
And other Episodes of the American Civil War. 
By STEPHEN CRANE, Author of ‘‘The Red Badge of Courage,” 
(“Pioneer Series.”) Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 23, 6d. net. 
ACADEMY.—“ The most finished, the most complete piece of 
work Mr. Crane has given us; brimful of the reality of war. 
‘The Little Regiment’ is truly wonderful.” 


SOCIETY IN INDIA. 
A PINCHBECK GODDESS. 
By Mrs. J. M. FLEMING (Alice M. Kipling). 1 vol., 3s, 6d. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Very bright, witty, and amusi A 
clever and entertaining i" _ ” spied 


THE NOVEL OF THE MUTINY. 


ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of “The Potter’s Thumb,” &c. 
1 vol., 6s., Twentieth Thousand, 
a wack ae — ag pl Mrs. Steel has managed to set the 
: : 
own than a tale toa rs = oa like a personal recollection of our 


SOCIETY IN MALTA. 
, McLEOD OF THE CAMERONS. 
y M. HAMILTON, Author of “A Self-Denying Ordinance.” i vol., 6, 


tha ANDARD,—* Not only more promise but more achievement 
tend . ap novel by a comparatively new writer that we have 
ralong time. It is well constructed and well thought out.” 


Ready Next Tuesday. 
THOMAS HARDY’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE WELL-BELOVED. 


In One Volume, uniform with the AUTHOR’S 
FAVOURITE EDITION. 


With Frontispiece Etching, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 





NOTE.—Hundreds of thousands of these Novels have been sold. 


THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELS. 


AUTHOR’S FAVOURITE EDITION. 
With Frontispiece Etchings. Cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


‘I believe there are many—I have long since joined their ranks—who 
consider Mr. Hardy in many respects the most remarkable of English-speaking 
novelists,"—Sir WaLTER BESANT. 

TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 
THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. 

TWO ON A TOWER. 

THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
THE WOODLANDERS. 

JUDE THE OBSCURE. 
DESPERATE REMEDIES. 

THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA., 
THE TRUMPET MAJOR. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 
A LAODICEAN. 

A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 
LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES. 
WESSEX TALES. 


London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 45 Albemarle Street, W. 








A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES,” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by J. 8ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 





THE GLOBE.“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—" An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 


“SPECTATOR,” 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





EASTER IN SEVILLE. 


Cruise to Naples, Sicily, Tunis, Algiers, Gibraltar for Seville, Malaga for 
Granada, Tangier and Tilbury on 8.Y. ‘Midnight Sun,’ leaving April 6th. 
Lectuter, Sir Lampert Puarrarr. Month’s Oruise from Marseilles, 
25 guineas; from London, 30 guineas. February 18th, Oruise to Palestine 
nearly full.—Details from Mr. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, 5 Endsleigh 





London: WM, HEINEMANN. 21 Bedford Street, W7.C. 


Gexdens, London, N.W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
CECIL RHODES, 


**IMPERIALIST” and DR. JAMESON. 
ConTAINING SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTERS ENTITLED 
MY REMINISCENCES OF CECIL RHODES, 
By Dr. JAMESON. 

With Portrait and Map of South Africa, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

[On Menday, March 15th. 


This book deals fully with the personal and political life ef Mr. Rhodes, con- 
Cains very important unpublished facts, and is the only extant biography. 








NEW WORK BY W. S. LILLY. 


ESSAYS AND SPEECHES. By W.S. Lity, 


Author of “Ancient Religion and Modern Thought,” “A Century of 
Revolution,” &c. Demy 8vo, 12s. [Next week. 


NEW WORK BY COL. G. B. MALLESON. 


THE RIVERS AND LAKES OF AUSTRIA, 


BAVARIA, AND HUNGARY (with a Sketch of the Ambleve and Lignen- 
ville in Rhenish Prussia), By Col. G. B, Matugson, C.3.I1. With Map, 
crown 8yvo0, [Neat week, 


NEW VOLUME OF CHAPMAN’S DIAMOND LIBRARY. 


ENGLISH SONNETS. Collected and Edited 


by A. T. QuittER OCovcy. With Introduction and Notes and full Index, 
and 3 Woodcut Portrait Illustrations by Simon Harmon Vedder. Paper, 
1s, 6d. ; cloth and gilt top, 2s. ; limp calf, 4s, [Neat week. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “CENTENARY” EDITION OF CARLYLE. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND 


SPEECHES. With Elucidations by fHomas CaRLYLE. With an Introduc- 
tion by H. D, Tram1, D.O.L. Vol. L, witn a Portrait on steol of Oiiver 
Cromwell, and Photogravure Portraits of Charles I. and Prince Rupert. 
Square crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. (Forming Vol. VI. of the “‘ Centenary ’’ Edition of 
Carlyle’s Works.) 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE “GADSHILL” EDITION OF DICKENS. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 


NICKLEBY. 2 vols., with an Introduction by AyprEew Lana, 89 Illusira- 
tions by Phiz, and a Portrait of Charles Dickens by Maclise, engraved by 
Findon. Square crown 8vo, 12%. (Forming Vols. IV. and V. of the 
** Gadshill”’ Edition of Dickens’s Works.) 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS. MARCH, 1897. Price 2s, 6d, 


1, Eprsopes or THE MonTH. 
2. Soms Home Trutus ABvuT Ruwopesia. By W. E. Fairbridge (Editor of 
the Rhodesian Herald). 
3. THE Derence oF Lonvon. By Spenser Wilkinson, 
4, Gippon. By Leslie Stephen. 
5. REMINISCENCES OF THE OxForD Union. By B. R. Wise. 
6. Mr, CLevetanp. By Edward P. Oiark, 
7. THE InisH Oram anv Some Rep.izs. By F. B. Holland (Secretary of the 
Financial Kelations Commission). 
8. Hippen Dancers or Crciing: a Repty. By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 
9. JonN BuLt anv SitverR. By F. J. Faraday, 
20, “Tue OTurr Grace.” By Jane H. Findlater (Author of “The Green 
Graves of Balgowrie,’’) 
il, AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 











SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
* An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome,”"—Standard, 


“A very interosting series,’’—Times, 


“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO, Lig, 


2 vols. 8vo, 243, 


MEMOIRS OF BARON LEJEUNE 
Aide-de-Camp to Marshals Berthier, Davout, & Oudinge 


Translated and Edited from the Original French by 
Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers), 


With an Introduction by Major-General MAURICE, ¢ B 


GRAPHIC.—‘' There was almost no form of experience in the 
soldier under Napoleon which this extraordinary and wonderful a 
not see. In reading these memoirs of a life so chequered and of ae eoatane dij 
rich in drama, in variety, in strange situations, one is constantly tempi © 


think of what the elder Dumas would have made of such an opulent story," 


Teer of 





THIRD EDITION, with 6 Portraits, 8vo, 183, 


PICKLE THE SPY; 


Or, The Incognito of Prince Charles, 
By ANDREW LANG. 


TIMES.—* In this brilliant study of the betrayal and extinction of Tacobit} 
Mr. Andrew Lang has triumphantly solved a mystery which once bailed o! 
Europe.” all 

ATHENZUM.—* Mr. Lang bas unmasked a dead traitor, who has lain up 
pected in his Highland grave for close upon seven score years, It was rj Mi 
should be done, and he has done it well.” Tight it 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—** Pickle the Spy’ will be one of the books b 
which the general reader way remember the year 1897,” 7 





VITA MEDICA: Chapters of Medical Life and Work 
By Sir Beysamin Warp Ricuarpsoy, M.D., LL.D. F.R.8. 8y0, 16s, j 
DAILY NEWS.—“ A fascinating book.’’ 
STANDARD,—“ Marked by all the fluency and Jucidity of style which made 
Sir Benjamin Richardson so popular an expounder of medical teachings,” 


NEW BOOK BY PROF, MAX MULLER, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE OF MYTHOLOGY, 


By the Right Hon. Prof. Max Mi,ier, K.M., Member of the French 
Institute. 2 vols, 8vo, 32s. 


CABINET EDITION OF BISHOP CREIGHTON’S “PAPACY.” 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY FROM THE GREAT 
SCHISM TO THE SACK OF ROME (1378-1527), By M. Onzicutoy, D.D. 
Oxon. and Camb., Lord Bishop of London, New and Cheaper Edition, Iné 
Monthly Volumes. Vols, I. and II., crown 8vo, 63, [Now ready, 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—* Those who heard little of Dr. Creighton’s merits 
as an historian till he became a bishop will be well advised to read this work; 
while those who knew it already may value it the more for the rise of its author 
in the ecclesiastical world.” 


THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER AND DIGEST 
FOR 1897: being a Classitied Register of Charities in or available for the 
Metropolis, together with a Digest of Information respecting the Legal, 
Voluntary, and other Means for the Prevention and Relief of Distress and 
the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor. With an Introduction by 
0. S. Loox, Secretary to the Mouncil of the Charity Organisation Society, 
London, and an Elaborate index. 8vo, 4s, 


ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER PERIPATETICS: 


being a Translation from Zeller’s ‘ Philosophy of the Greeks.” By B. F.C. 
CosTELLOF, M.A., and J. H. MurrHeap, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8v0, 24s, 


TIMES.—“ All serious students of Greek philosophy will welcome this transla. 
tion of a work which belongs to the first rank of Aristotelian literature.” 


THE STAPELTONS OF YORKSHIRE: being the His. 


tory of an Knglish Family from very Early Times, By H. E. Curtwrso- 
Srapritox, Author of “ ‘the Chetwynds of Ingestre.” With 55 Illustrations, 
8vo, 143. 

NEW ROMANCE BY MR. WILLIAM MORRIS. 
THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END: a Tale. By 


Witrram Morais, Author ot ‘The Earthly Paradise.” 2 vols. 8v0, 28s, 


? - 
THE PRINCESS DESIREE: a Romance. By Cremer. 
covTrNA Buacx. With 8 Illustrations by John Williamson. Crows 8v0, 6s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ An uncommonly amasing and skilful adventure. 


LITERARY WUELD.—“The reader is carried along without pause to = 
very last page. It is a stirring and well-written story of the quasi-historica 
sort.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay: 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Strect, New York, and 2t BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the BEADI 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in att 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STAND. . 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 








OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
157 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and ~ 

logued. All the New and Standsrd Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. a 

Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash disco’ 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


Miss THACKERAY, 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 


L The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 
First Editions, Art, Lheology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 
State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GRKAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
er Exchanged, 





y 

The COUNCIL of the METKUPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BRFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprin meee 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two ET ARY 
in quantities at the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SEO tions pt 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions ee, 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bank 

Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 
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syaTTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


LOVICE, 
New Novel by Mrs. HUNGERFORD, Author of 
“ Molly Bawn,” is now ready at all Booksellers’ and 
Libraries. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The Fifth Edition (with a New Preface) of ENG LISH 
SURNAMES: their Sources and Significa- 
tions, by the Rev. C. W. BARDSLEY, M.A., Hon. 
Canon of Carlisle, will be ready on March 18th. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The 








THE FOLLOWING NEW EDITIONS WILL BE READY ON MARCH 18rx. 


ROUGHING IT; and THE INNOCENTS AT 
HOME, By MARK TWAIN. With 200 Iilus- 
trations, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE OUTSIDER. By HAWLEY SMART. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LADY PATTY: By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. Post 
8ro, picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A Cheap Edition of Sir WALTER BESANT’S Romantic 


Story BEYOND THE DREAMS OF 
AVARICE; is now ready. Post 8vo, picture 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“Beyond the Dreams of Avarice’ is a striking example of the power which 
Sir Walter Besant possesses, beyond any other of our novelists, of investing a 
subject with romance while keeping it striptiy to reality and proportion, The 
action of this engrossing story of immense wealth......is quite real and circum- 
stantial; every person introduced is living, and fall of character. But it isa 
romance nevertheless; there is even a mystic touch in it. The picture of 
Lucian’s miud......is one of the boldest and best things Sir Walter Besant 
has ever done.” —World, 


BEYOND THE PALE: an Irish Romance. By B. M. 


Croxer, Author of “ Diana Barrington.” Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
“The unflagging vivacity and brisk naturalness of Mrs. Oroker’s style have 
rarely been more happily displayed than in her latest novel...... this capital story 
Almost every character in the story is typical, and all the types are true,” — 








orld, 

Win "Beyond the Pale’ Mrs. Croker is once more on her native heath, and 
quite at her best......All this, and much more, is told by Mrs. Croker with that 
unflagging vivacity, that lightness of touch, and that keen sense of humour 
which entitle her to occupy among the women novelists of the day very much the 
same place that Oharles Lever held among his brother writers in a former 
generation.”—Spectator, 


WITH THE RED EAGLE: a Romance of the Tyrol. 
By Witt1am WESTALL. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

“4A fine historical romance.””—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“A rattling tale of military adventure, with a pleasant undercurrent of 
romance......full of exciting incident.”—Spectator. 

“Marked by an originality and a dash that hold you like a spell from first to 
last......Fresh, vigorous, and altogether delightfual.”’-—Black and White, 

“Such a series of hairbreadth escapes as should move Mr. Stanley Weyman, 
and even Mr, Anthony Hope, to jealousy.” —Graphic. 


’ 2 
SEBASTIANI’S SECRET. By S. E. Watuer. With 
9 Fali-page Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Steeped in mystery is Mr. Waller’s romance...... There are passages that are de- 
lightful......It will please readers who love mystery, and would escape, for a while, 
from the tedious round and common light of a workaday life.”—British Review. 


A MISSING WITNESS. By Franx Barrett, Author 
of “The Sin of Olga Zassoulich.” With $ Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3/6. 
“The history of the struggles of the three young dressmakers is described with 
wonderful spirit and convincingness, and the ‘little mother’ of the volnme isa 
delightfal study.”—Morning Leader. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Post 8vo, picture boards, 
AT MARKET VALUE. By Gnanr Azzy. 
THE PRINCE OF BALKISTAN. By Atuen Urwarp, 


Author of “ Secrets of the Courts of Europe.” 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 


THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. Bv Marx Twat. 


With 200 llustrations. 
BY WOMAN’S WIT. By Mrs. ALexanper. 
THE MASTER OF TRENANCE. By T. W. Sretenr. 
APRIL'S LADY. By Mrs. Huncerrorp. 


AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. By Mrs. Huncrrrorp, 


,, Author of ‘* Molly Bawn.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Teems with the same delightful qualities that have won for her previous 
volumes the warm admirat’on of pleasure-loving people.””—Morning Leader, 
In the happiest style of the author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ ’— World. 























PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. Fifty-four Humorous 


Drawings. Cheap Edition. Crown folio, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


’ 

WALFORD S COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, 1897. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, 
Education, &., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their 
Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, their 
Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c, Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 50s. 








London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE QUEEN OF THE MOOR: 


A Tale of Dartmoor in the Days of Waterloo. 
By FREDERIC ADYE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" His chapters in praise of the stout hill foxes, and 
the brilliant rans they give over miles of grass and fern, remind us in their 
pow and abundance of life of Whyte Melville at his best......The novel is an 
excellent one,” 


— PHIC.—* It is long since we have read a novel with so much unbroken 
pleasure.” 


FOREIGN STATESMEN. New Volumes. 


Edited by Professor J. B. Bury. Crown 8vo, 2s. 64, each, 


MARIA THERESA. By Rev. J, Franck Brieut, D.D., Master of 
University College, Oxford. 


JOSEPHII. By Rev. J. Franck Brieut, D.D, 
*,* These two volumes supplement one another as a history of the period. 











EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes, 


Globe 8vo, 5s. each. 
NOW READY, IN TWO VOLUMES, 


PROSE WORKS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 


WORTH, Edited by Professor Kniaut. With Portraits and Vignettes 
etched by H. Manesse, 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—* Promises to be a final edition of one of the greatest 
and certainly of one of the most voluminous of modern poets,” 


ESSAYS CLASSICAL. By F. W. H. Myszrs. 


Globe 8vo, 5s, 





BY EDWIN A. ABBOTT. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


THE SPIRIT ON THE WATERS: the 


Evolution of the Divine from the Human, By Evwin A, Axszort, Author of 
** Philochristus,”’ &c. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—" The book is one of no little interest......fal} 
of most instructive matter, put with the force and clearness of a past master in 
the art of teaching.” 





MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NOTICE.—The FIFTEENTH EDITION 
of THE LIFE OF LORD 


ROBERTS, V.C. (‘forty-one 
Years in India”), 1s ready this day, in 








2 vols. demy Svo, with Portraits, &c., 36s. 





A NEW NOVEL 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE CAREER OF CLAUDIA, 
By F. M. PEARD, Author of “The Rose Garden,” &. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S LIST. 


THROUGH LONDON SPECTACLES. By 


ConsTANCE Mitman. Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 


**A bright, stimulating, leisurely written collection of nondescript papers,” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


THE YOUNG CLANROY: a Romance of the 


45. By the Rev. Cosmo Gorpon Lane. Crown 8vo, 63, 
** Told with a breezy and healthy vigour, as well as with simplicity.”—Observer 


OUT OF THE DARKNESS. 


FENDALL and Fox Russrkit. Crown 8vo, 6s. 








By Percy 


GILBERT MURRAY. By A. E. Hoveunron. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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NEW VOLUMES. 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


ESSAYS IN LIBERALISM. 


HILAIRE BELLOGC, late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

FRANCIS W. HIRST, late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. 

J. ALLSEBROOK SIMON, late Scholar of Wadham College, 
Oxford. 

J. S. PHILLIMORE, Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Jj. LAWRENCE HAMMOND, late Scholar of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
P. J. MACDONELL, late Scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
The book is the re:ult of the Liberal revival recently so marked in the younger 
generation of Oxford men. Mr. Gladstone his written to the authors of the 
volume a remarkable declaration criticising collectivist proposals which will be 
found in the preface. 








CHEAP EDITION now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF 
THE HEAVENS. 


By Sir ROBERT BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.AS., 
Lowndean Professor of Astronomy at the University of Cambridge. 
Illustrated by Chromo Plates and Wood Engravings. 





Now ready, complete in 3 vols., price 18s. 


CASSELL’S 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


Edited by P. MARTIN DUNCAN, F.R.S. 
With about 2,000 Illustrations. 
CHEAP EDITION. 
FIELD.—‘“‘‘ Cassell’s Natural History’ is unquestionably the best popular 
general work on zoology which has yet appeared.” 





Now ready, complete in 1 vol., price 7s. 6d. 


BRITISH BALLADS. 


With 300 Original Illustrations. 
OHEAP EDITION. 
TIMES.—“ The illustrations are so very spirited and clever that it is really 
difficult to point out any one part, poem or picture, that could be spared.” 





Complete in 2 vols., 9s. each. 


BATTLES OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


With numerous Original and Stirring Illustrations by the best 
Black and White Artists.of the Day. 





CHEAP EDITION, 5s. 


CASSELL’S 
CONCISE CYCLOPAZEDIA. 


With abont 600 Illustrations. 


IMPORTANT NOVELS, 


THIRTY-FIFTH THOUSAND, price 6s. 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMy, 
By J. M. BARRIE. 


The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :—“ Exceedingly fascinating and delightfa).” 
cis ACADEME spn eles tel wo lar Phy telnet 
beginning, and held to the end.” at the 

__& + 9, 7 
offen compre ome of ed gaint emus yo 
to be found in English fiction.” witl-natury 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


THE LITTLE MINISTER (Illustrated) ... 6s, 
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THIRD EDITION, price 6s. 


A PURITAN’S WIFE. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


The BRITISH WEEKLY says:—“‘A Puritan’s Wife’ is withont questio 
Mr. Pemberton’s best story. The descriptions of plague-stricken London remind 
us of the vivid pictures of Defoe. The heroine, Lady Marjorie, wins the Teader’s 
affection from the beginning. Israel Wolf is the most original and powerlal 
character which Mr, Pemberton has ever drawn.” 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


THE IMPREGNABLE CITY... ... ... 68, 
THE SEA WOLVES ... ... ... .. .. 66 
oe UR | ere 
THE LITTLE HUGUENOT... ... ... 1. Usd. 
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SECOND EDITION, price 6s. 


WHAT CHEER! 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“ There is something always fresh and in 
vigorating about Mr. Clark Russeli’s sea stories, and his latest coutribation to 
fiction of that class has all his best characteristics, and cannot fail to attract 
a wide circle of readers.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
LIST, YE LANDSMEN! (Cheap Edition) 3s. 6d. 





SECOND EDITION, price 6s. 


MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. 


By FRANK STOCKTON. 


The SPEAKEK says :—* ‘ Mrs. Cliff’s Yacht’ is a book which anybody who is 
capable of appreciating it will regard as a treasure beyond price.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN HORN 6s. 
POMONA’S TRAVELS (Cheap Edition) ... 3s. 6d. 





“The new edition of Dr. Brewer’s ‘Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable’ was, in a manner, his legacy to posterity, and he spared no 
pains with it, and made it virtually a new work on the old lines. The 
indispensable companion of every writer, reader, and lover of books.” 
—Daity News, March 8th, 1897. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND REVISED EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED. 


DICTIONARY OF 
PHRASE AND FABLE. 


Giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of Common Phrases, 
Allusions, and Words that have a Tale to Tell. To which 
is added a Concise Bibliography of English Literature. 


By the late E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D. 
(103rd Thousand.) 
Complete in 1 vol., 1440 pp., cloth, 10s, 6d. 


NOTICE.—The Sixth and concluding Volume 
f SOCIAL ENGLAND, 
embracing the Period from the Battle 
of Waterloo to the General Election of 
1885, well be published during the spring, 
price 18s. 








SECOND EDITION, price 6s. 


THE ROGUE’S MARCH. 


By E. W. HORNUNG. 


Mr. Jamzs Parn in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS says:—" We have 
had, so far as I know, no one on whom the mantle of Charles Reade can be said 
to have fallen. In the author of ‘A Rogue’s March’ we seem to have found him. 
He has similar thoughts and virtues; the same vigour and earnestness, the same 
contempt for probabilities when a dramatic situation seems desirable, the samé 
belief in good in everybody, and the same absence of humour.” 


SKETCH.—‘‘The Rogue’s March’ may be commended without the least 
reservation as a most spirited and interesting story, admirably told and without 
a dull page from cover to cover.”” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
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CHEAP EDITION, price 8s. 6d. 


THE ADMIRABLE 
LADY BIDDY FANE. 


By FRANK BARRETT. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations, 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 
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